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AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


Vor. XIII. — JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1900.—No. L. 


CHEYENNE TALES! 


Tue following tales were collected at the Cheyenne Agency in 
Oklahoma in 1899, on a journey undertaken for the American 
Museum of Natural History, the means for which were provided by 
the generosity of Mrs. Morris K. Jesup. They were all secured in 
English. Some were recorded from dictation, and others written out 
by the Indians. The versions thus obtained have been altered as 
little as possible even though uncouthness of style resulted at times. 
This roughness may seem unnecessary, especially as the tales were 
not even told in the narrator’s native tongue. But the less of the 
original character remains, the greater the need for its preservation. 
It is always possible to clothe the nudity of a primitive tale in the 
drapery of modern paraphrase, should our conventionality see fit to 
demand it; but it is impossible ever to reconstruct the original 
frame, the living body, if at its first presentation we have only its 
encasings and swathings. 

I. 

When first created, the people gathered to see if they were to live 
or todie. Ifa stone floated in water, they were to live; if it sank, 
they were to die; but to a buffalo chip opposite conditions were 
attached. The stone was thrown in. For a moment it remained at 
the surface, and all the people rejoiced, thinking to live forever ; 
then it sank. So the chip was thrown in, and for a moment it sank 
out of sight, and again they rejoiced; but then it rose and drifted 
away. The short time that the stone floated and the chip sank 
represents the shortness of man’s life before lasting death.” 


II. 
The buffalo formerly ate men.* The magpie and the hawk were 


1 Published by permission of the Trustees of The American Museum of Natu- 
ral History. 

2 Found also among the Arapaho. Cf. G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
pp. 138, 272. See, also, W. Matthews, Vavahe Legends,.p..77. 

* Cf. Grinnell, of. cit. p. 140. 
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on the side of the people, for neither ate the other. These two flew 
away from a council that was being held between the animals and 
men, and brought it about that there was to be a race, the winners 
to eat the losers. The course was a long one, around a mountain, 
The swiftest of all the buffalo was a cow called Neika® sa"niia"me- 
yox'sts (swift-head). She thought that she would win, and consented 
to race. On the other hand, the people were afraid, on account of the 
long distance. They were trying to get medicine to prevent them 
from becoming tired or winded. All the birds and animals painted 
for the race, and since that time they are colored. Even the water 
turtle put red paint around his eyes. The magpie painted himself 
white on head, shoulders, and tail. At last all were ready and stood 
in arow. Then they ran, all making some noise, in place of singing, 
to help them. All the small birds, the turtles, rabbits, coyotes, 
wolves, flies, ants, insects, and snakes were soon left behind. When 
they approached the mountain the buffalo-cow was ahead; then 
came the magpie, then the hawk, then the people ; the rest were 
strung out. So thickly did the dust rise that nothing could be seen. 
All around the mountain the cow led, but the two birds knew that 
they could win, and merely kept up with her until they got near the 
starting-place, and then both went by her and won the race for 
man. When they arrived, they saw animals and birds all over the 
course, running themselves to death, and the ground and rocks 
turned red from the blood of these. Then the buffalo told their 
young to hide, as the people were going to hunt them, and told them 
to take some dried human flesh with them, for the last time. They 
did this, and stuck the meat in front of their chest, under the 
throat. Therefore the people do not eat that part, saying that it is 
human flesh. From the day of the race men began to hunt. But 
as hawks, magpies, nighthawks, crows, and buzzards were on their 
‘side in the race, they do not eat them, but use their feathers for 
ornament. 

Another version says that when the coyote, who was on the side 
of the buffalo, came in, the magpie, who beat even the hawk, said to 
him: “We will not eat you, but we will use your skin.” 


Ill. 


The animals and birds held a council, in order to have friendship 
and be as kind to each other as if they were brothers. This meet- 
ing was called the birds’ council of friendship. The majority were 
willing to live in peace ; but the birds of prey— the eagle, the hawk, 
the magpie, the crow — opposed the rest. The hawk said that war 
was the nobler thing, and then flew off to find his food among other 
birds. Then the eagle also spoke against friendship. So at last the 
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council broke up. The various animals and birds went to find hid- 
ing-places, and since that day have been food for the birds of prey. 


IV. 


There was a large camp near a spring called old-woman’s spring. 
The people were amusing themselves by games, and were playing 
the “buffalo-game” with rolling hoops. Two young men were 
standing by, watching. They were painted alike and dressed alike, 
and wore the same headdresses, and both wore buffalo-robes. Fi- 
nally one of them told the people to call every one, and that all 
should watch him ; that he would go into the spring, and bring back 
food that would be a great help to the people ever after. The other 
young man also said that he would bring them food. There was an 
entrance to the spring, formed by a great stone, and by this the two 
young men descended into the spring, both going at the same time. 
They found an old gray-headed woman sitting, and she showed 
them on one side fields of corn and on the other herds of buffalo. 
Then one of the young men brought back corn, and the other 
buffalo meat, and the people feasted on both. And that night the 
buffalo came out of the spring ; and there have been herds of them 
ever since, and corn has been grown too. 


Vv. 


A long time ago men had not yet learned to use the eagle for 
their war-ornaments. A man climbed a high mountain ; there he lay 
for five days, crying, without food. Some powerful being, he hoped, 
would see him and come to him, and teach him something great, and 
so he would receive help and rest from his trouble. He was glad 
when a voice spoke to him. , It said: “ Try to be brave, no matter 
what comes, even as if to kill you. If you remember these words, 
you will bring great news to your people, and help them.” After a 
time he heard voices, and seven eagles came down as if to take him, 


But he was brave, as he had been told. He continued to cry, and 


kept his eyes closed. Now the great eagles settled and surrounded 
him. And one said: “Look at me. I am powerful, and I have 
wonderful feathers. I am greater than all animals and birds in the 
world.” This powerful eagle showed the man his wings and his 
tail, and he spread out his feathers. He told him how to make war 
headdresses and ornaments out of eagle-feathers; and he said that 
his people must use only eagle-feathers, and it would be a great help 
to them in war. At that time it was a hard thing to get eagle-feath- 
ers ; but the seven eagles shook themselves, and their feathers fell 
out, and the man picked them up and took them home. On that 
day eagle-feathers were first seen ; and the man made war-ornaments 
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as he had been told. After this he became a great man, for others 
thought it wonderful to bring eagle-feathers and make war-orna- 
ments. And he was leader of his people, and when they went to 
war, he wore war-ornaments. 


VI. 


A man had once gone out on the warpath. Finally he started 
home. But a blizzard came, he lost his way, and nearly perished. 
At last he was met by some one and taken into a tent. This was 
full of a large company, all of them dressed up, while their dancing 
apparel hung on every tent-pole. It was the fox company. They 
commenced to teach the man their dance. They showed him how 
to paint, and what to wear, and the songs to be sung. They had 
four young girls with them in their company. On the fourth morn- 
ing, when he had learned all, the storm was over, and it had grown 
warm. The dance broke up, and some one was sent to guide him 
home. As the company scattered, he saw they were wolves and 
coyotes. A wolf guided the man, and he returned in safety. Then 
he instituted the fox-company, whose dance has continued to the 
present day. 

vil. 

The Sun and the Moon disputed as to their superiority.1 The 
Sun said that he was bright and light; that he ruled the day, and 
that no being was superior to him. The Moon in answer said to 
the Sun that he ruled the night, and was without a superior ; that he 
looked after all things on earth, and that he kept all men and animals 
from danger. The Sun said: “It is I who light up all the world. 
If I should rest from my work, everything would be darkened ; man- 
kind could not do without me.” Then the Moon replied: “I am 
great and powerful. I can take charge of both night and day, and 
guide all things in the world. It does not trouble me if you rest.” 
Thus the Sun and the Moon spoke to each other; but both were 
great rulers. The day on which they disputed became almost as 
long as two days, so much did they say to each other. At the end 
the Moon said that there were a great many wonderful and powerful 
beings on his side. He meant the stars in the sky. 


VIII. 


The earth rests on a large beam or post. Far in the north there 
is a beaver, as white as snow, who is a great father of all mankind. 
Some day he will gnaw through the support at the bottom ; we shall 
be helpless, and the earth will fall. This will happen when he be- 


1 Cf. J. O. Dorsey, “The fegiha Language,” Contributions to North American 
Ethnology, vi. p. 328. 
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comes angry. The post is already partly eaten through. For this 
reason one band of Cheyennes never eat beaver, or even touch the 
skin. If they do touch it, they become sick. 


1Xa, 


White-man ! was travelling, with nothing to eat. He came to a 
large lake, on which he saw numbers of birds. At the edge of 
the pond was a prairie-dog town ; the inhabitants were sitting up, 
all of them fat. White-man was very hungry, and very anxious to 
catch some of these animals, but he knew he could not get to them. 
So he went off into a hollow, and thought out a plan. He got a 
stick, peeled off the bark, and painted it. He also painted a pretty 
buffalo horn that he found, and stuck it on the end of the stick. 
This he pretended was powerful against disease. He went back to 
the lake, and said: “ Great danger and sickness are coming behind 
me, but whoever comes up to touch this stick will be safe.” The 
birds believed this, and all asked to be allowed to touch the horn. 
He told them to follow him to an open place. Then he went to 
the prairie-dog village, and said the same that he said to the ducks, 
so their leader told all the prairie-dogs to follow him, with their 
whole families. White-man ordered them to shut their holes tight, 
on account of the danger. They worked hard and did this. Then 
they all followed him— prairie-dogs, ducks, geese, and other birds 
—while he led the way to an open plain, carrying his horn so that 
alicould see it. Then he stuck the pole in the ground. In a cir- 
cle around it he placed the prairie-dogs, around them the ducks, 
then the geese, and inside the cranes. Inside of all he put the 
white-nosed ducks. He told them to shut their eyes, as they would 
get red eyes if they looked. He would sing powerful songs, and 
dance among them, but they were not to look or move until he 
told them to. Then he commenced to sing. With a pole he knocked 
down and killed the dancers, meanwhile singing: “ Your eyes will 
turn red, your backs will become twisted, your necks will be twisted, 
if you look.” At the end was a white-nosed duck ; as White-man 
came near him, he was trying to touch his neighbors, but could not. 
At last he opened his eyes and saw one of his friends being knocked 
down and others lying dead. He cried out, and the rest of the birds 
flew away. But since then that duck has had a red eye and crooked 
back and neck. The man went to the river, built a fire, and made 
sausages of his meat. Near him were two great willows; the wind 


1 Vihuk or Vihu, White-man, is the Ojibwa Manabozho and the Blackfoot 
Nap (Old Man, “man- yellowish- white”). Among the Arapaho also he is 
called White-man. Here he appears only in his so-called “ degraded ” form : that 
of the trickster, corresponding to the Omaha Jctinike. 
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waved them, they rubbed together, and made a noise. White-man 
spoke to them, telling them not to fight, for he was very hungry. 
Finally he climbed up. “My brothers must not fight.” He held 
them apart, putting his hand between them; the wind stopped, and 
he was fast. The coyote smelled the meat and came. White-man 
told him he need not come around. He called him names and ridi- 
culed his shape: he had a sharp nose, he was too slim. He told him 
to go about his own business; he said that he himself had climbed 
up in order to be cooler in the shade. The coyote came close ; then 
he knew that White-man was fast. Then the man said to the coy- 
ote: “ Brother, eat half, and I will eat half.” While the coyote ate 
his meat, White-man reviled him, but he spoke kindly to the tree. 
The coyote looked at the fire, and there he saw a fine sausage, of fat 
and heart. He ate it. Then he covered it up again, and ran off, but 
as he was full he was soon tired and went to sleep. The wind rose, 
and the man was once more free. Very angry, he climbed down. He 
saw only the sausage. “It is good that he did not eat all,” he said. 
He bit in the centre of it, and got his mouth full of ashes. This 
made him still angrier. He followed the coyote’s tracks, and found 
him. “If I hit him with a club, I might spoil his flesh by bruising 
it,” he thought. So he made a tent of weeds around and over the 
coyote, intending to burn him alive. He lit the brush. When the 
fire became high, the coyote jumped out. Again he followed his 
tracks and found him. Three times this same thing happened. 
The fourth time he determined that he would catch the coyote by 
the hind legs. He seized him thus, and tried to scare the coyote to 
death by shouting. He nearly succeeded. But the coyote defecated 
over his clothes, into his mouth, and into his eyes. White-man 
could see the coyote no longer, let him go, and the coyote ran off. 
But White-man vomited to death.! 


A man was travelling up along a river, carrying a bag. He met 
some ducks, who asked him what he had in the sack. He said, 
songs. Then they begged him to sing forthem. At first he de- 
clared that he had no time to stop, but at last he consented, and the 
ducks all gathered about him. He pretended to be lame and leaned 
on a stick. Then he sang, and the ducks danced, and he told them 

1 Arapaho. Cf. S. R. Riggs, “ Dakota Grammar, Texts, and Ethnography,” 
Contributions to North American Ethnology, ix. p. 110; S. T. Rand, Legends of 
the Micmac, p. 263; C. G. Leland, Algonquin Legends of New England, p. 186; 
W. J. Hoffman, “The Menomoni Indians,” Fourteenth Annual Rep. Bur. Ethnol. 
pp. 163, 263; Schoolcraft, Hiawatha, pp. 30, 34; L. M. Turner, “ Ethnology of 
the Ungava District,” Eleventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. p. 327; J. O. Dorsey, 


op. cit. pp. 67, 579. 
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to keep their eyes closed until he stopped singing. He sang: ¢se 
mu*makuyets (your eyes will be red) ; therefore they were afraid of 
getting sore eyes, and did not look at him. He took his stick and 
hit them with it. As they danced, one duck did not feel its neigh- 
bors any longer, and at last opened its eyes, and saw the man hitting 
away, and a pile of dead ducks. So he cried out to the rest to 
escape, and all that were left flew away. Then the man rejoiced. 
He went to the shade of some trees, made a fire, and spitted and 
roasted his ducks. He also made a sausage of them, and this he 
laid in the ashes. Then he sang and danced for joy. A hungry 
coyote heard him and smelled the meat, and drew near. Overhead 
two trees were rubbing together, and making noise. The man said 
to them: “Stop fighting! Don’t disturb me, for I am going to 
have a good dinner.” The screeching continued. He went to the 
foot of the trees and again told them to stop. Finally he climbed 
up. The wind rose, and again the trees screeched. The man put 
his hand between them to hold them apart. Suddenly the wind 
fell, and his wrist was held fast. The coyote came nearer, wonder- 
ing. The man ordered him to go away, and tried to conceal his hand 
that was caught. The coyote at last understood the situation and 
took a duck. “ Yes, you may take one duck; that one at the end 
there,” said the man. As the coyote took a second, the man called 
to him, “ You may take another.” Thus it went on, until all the 
ducks were eaten. The wind began to come again, the trees rubbed 
together, and the man’s wrist hurt so much that he no longer 
thought of the coyote. The coyote meanwhile found the sausage 
and ate it. Then he filled it with ashes, put it back, and went away. 
At last the wind rose, and the man became free. “This is bad,’ he 
thought, “ but it is lucky that he did not find the sausage.” He took 
it out, bit into it, and the ashes flew into his eyes. He stumbled 
about, until he fell into the river. Then he washed his eyes out. 
Now he was angry. He followed the coyote’s trail, and found him 
asleep, with distended belly. He determined to eat both ducks and 
coyote, but he thought : “ If I choke him, I may bruise his meat ; if 
I hit him on the head I may bruise and spoil his meat.” While he 
was deliberating, the coyote jumped up and ran away. Again he 
followed him and found him asleep. He made a great fire, having 
decided to seize the coyote by his ears and tail, throw him into the 
fire, and roast him whole. He seized him, but as he threw him, the 
coyote jumped forward through the flames, and ran off, singed but 
safe. The man could not see him through the flames and thought 
he was in the fire. He waited until it burnt down; then he looked 
for the coyote and could not find him. 
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x. 


White-man was travelling. He caught some rabbits, made a fire, 
and cooked them. When he had had enough, but there was stil] 
much left, the coyote came limping along. He was hungry, and 
asked for something to eat. White-man refused to give him any- 
thing. The coyote said he was starving. Then White-man proposed 
to run him a race for the food. They started off, and the coyote 
suddenly lost his lameness. He ran far ahead of White-man, came 
in, and ate all the rabbits before the other came back.! Then he 
went off. Now he felt sleepy from his good meal, and lay down. 
White-man followed his tracks, and found him. He thought: “If I 
hit his head, I will spoil it;” and so onof the different parts of his 
body. Finally he decided to roast him whole, as then no portion 
of him would be bruised. So he made a fire. The coyote, only 
feigning sleep, was ready to escape. He only waited to see what 
White-man would do. White-man seized him to put him on thé fire. 
But suddenly the coyote was out of his hands, jumped over the fire 
at one bound, and was off. 


XI. 


There was a man that could send his eyes out of his head, on the 
limb of a tree, and call them back again, by saying naexansts hinni- 
ctstantwdad (eyes hang upon a branch). White-man saw him doing 
this, and came to him crying; he wanted to learn this too. The 
man taught him, but warned him not to do it more than four times 
in one day. White-man went off along the river. When he came 
to the highest tree he could see, he sent his eyes to the top. Then 
he called them back. He thought he could do this as often as he 
wished, disregarding the warning. The fifth time his eyes remained 
fastened to the limb. All day he called, but the eyes began to 
swell and spoil, and flies gathered on them. White-man grew tired 
and lay down, facing his eyes, still calling for them, though they 
never came; and he cried. At night he was half asleep, when 2 
mouse ran over him. He closed his lids that the mice would not 
see he was blind, and lay still, in order to catch one. At last one 
sat on his breast. He kept quiet to let it become used to him, and 
the mouse went on his face, trying to cut his hair for its nest. 
Then it licked his tears, but let its tail hang in his mouth. He 
closed it, and caught the mouse. He seized it tightly, and made it 
guide him, telling him of his misfortune. The mouse said it could see 
the eyes, and they had swelled to an enormous size. It offered to 
climb the tree and get them for him, but White-man would not let it 


1 Cf. G. B. Grinnell, of. cit. p. 155. 
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It tried to wriggle free, but he held it fast. Then the mouse 
asked on what condition he would release it, and White-man said, 
only if it gave him one of its eyes. So it gave him one, and he could 
see again, and let the mouse go. But the small eye was far back 
in his socket, and he could not see very well with it. A buffalo 
was grazing near by, and as White-man stood near him crying, he 
looked on and wondered. White-man said: “Here is a buffalo, who 
has the power to help me in my trouble.” So the buffalo asked him 
what he wanted. White-man told him he had lost his eye and 
needed one. The buffalo took out one of his and put it in White- 
man’s head. Now White-man could see far again. But the eye did 
not fit the socket ; most of it was outside. The other was far inside, 


Thus he remained.! 


There was a man whose leg was pointed, so that by running and 
jumping against trees he could stick in them. By saying naiwa- 
toutawa, he brought himself back to the ground. On a hot day he 
would stick himself against a tree for greater shade and coolness. 
However, he could not do this trick more than four times. Once 
while he was doing this, Vihuk (White-man) came to him, crying, 
and said: “ Brother, sharpen my leg!’”’ The man replied: “ That is 
not very hard. I can sharpen your leg.” White-man stood on a 
large log, and the other, with an axe, sharpened his leg, telling him 
to hold still bravely. The pain caused the tears to come from his 
eyes. When the man had sharpened his leg, he told him to do the 
trick only four times a day, and to keep count in order not to 
exceed this number. White-man went down toward the river, 
singing. Near the bank was a large tree; toward this he ran, then 
jumped and stuck in it. Then he called himself back to the ground. 
Again he jumped, this time against another tree; but now he 
counted one, thinking in this way to get the better of the other 
man. The third time, he counted two. The fourth time, birds and 
animals stood by, and he was proud to show his ability, and jumped 
high, and pushed his leg in up to the knee. Then coyotes, wolves, 
and other animals came to see him; some of them asked how he 
came to know the trick, and begged him to teach it to them, so 
they could stick to trees at night. He was still prouder now, and 
for the fifth time he ran and jumped as high as he could, and half 
his thigh entered the tree. Then he counted four. Then he called 
to get to the ground again. But he stuck. He called out all day; 
he tried to send the animals to the man who had taught him. He 
was fast in the tree for many days, until he starved to death.? 

1 Arapaho. Cf. G. B. Grinnell, of. cit. p. 153; M. C. Stevenson, “The Sia,” 


Eleventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. p. 153- 
Arapaho. 
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XIII. 


It was spring, and the grass was green along the riverside, and all 
over the land. A buffalo bull was having a fine time eating the 
fresh grass, while a white man near by had a.hard time to make his 
living. Day after day he watched the bull and wished to be a buf. 
falo. So one day he approached him and stood near him, and cried, 
thinking that if he were a buffalo he would enjoy himself ali his life, 
and all winter he would have a good robe on him, and he would not 
have to pay for his clothing and food. The buffalo looked at him 
and said to him: “ What can I do for you?” But the man continued 
to cry, and answered that he wanted to be a buffalo. The bull told 
him not to be afraid, and to stand at a little distance away. Then 
he charged at the man four times, and the man was not afraid of 
him, because he wished to become a buffalo. At the fourth charge 
the man turned into a buffalo, and then the bull taught him how to 
live. But at once the white man thought he could make money by 
teaching his friends to become buffalo. But a white man, whom he 
approached, ran away from him in fear. 

In another version White-man is hunted after he has become a 
buffalo. He tries to tell the hunters that he is a man, but cannot, 
and is shot.? 

XIV. 

Matceit (Little-man) was a poor orphan boy. An old woman took 
care of him, and they lived at a large camp. It was winter, snow 
was on the ground, buffalo were scarce, and the people were nearly 
starved. One day Matceit told his grandmother to make him a bow 
and arrows. These are ordinarily made by men, but she did the 
best she could, and made hima bow.and arrows. Then he told her to 
make him a wheel used for the buffalo game. She cried, and asked 
him where he expected her to get the hide that was necessary. He 
told her to soak a parfléche bag, and when it was soft to cut a string 
from it, and then paint it. She did this. When the hoop was fin- 
ished, he sat on the bed, and she at the door ; he told her to roll the 
wheel, saying to him: “There is a buffalo calf.” When she said 
this, he shot the wheel through the heart (the central interstice), 
and there sat a buffalo calf, swaying and dying. The old woman 
skinned it, cut and dried the meat, and stretched the skin. He told 
her to save the fat as salve for his sore eyes. Next morning he told 
his grandmother to roll the wheel again, and this time he shot a 
grown calf. She packed away the first meat, and hung up what they 

1 Evident., . modernized or corrupted version of a tale about “ White-man,” and 
similar to that given by J. O. Dorsey, of. cit. p. 105. See, also, Dorsey, pp. 67, 
73, and Schoolcraft, of. cit. p. 62. F 
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had just got. Next morning he shot a fat cow in the same way, and 
the old woman was still prouder of him. The meat she hid ina hole, 


the refuse she threw into a bush, where the snow covered it. Mean- © 


while the rest of the camp were starving, and cooking hides and sad- 
dles for food. On the fourth day the boy shot a very fat well-aged 
cow. All the meat of this his grandmother dried, and of the mar- 
row she made sausage, and of the bones soup. 

Their tent was apart, off on one side of the village. The princi- 
pal chief had two daughters, of whom the youngest was very pretty. 
The boy was in love with her; but his belly was large, his legs short, 
his eyes sore and running; and every one called him Little-man. 
Now he told his grandmother to go to the principal chief, taking with 
her some fat in a piece of gut ; and when going away, to drop it, as if 
by accident, so that it would be seen. If the chief asked her about 
it, she should say it was salve for his eyes. She did accordingly, and 
the starving chief and his family asked for some of the fat. She 
gave him all, saying that she had more; and the chief was pleased, 
She came home and told the boy what had happened. Next day he 
sent her to buy the youngest girl for him, taking a part of their meat 
to the principal chief. The chief asked her how she obtained the 
meat, and she said that the boy had the power to make game. So 
the chief gave his daughter, and a large tent was put up for Matceit, 
and everything made ready for him to come at night. 

Almost all the young men of the camp were in love with the 
chief's daughters, and even the younger girl was marriageable; but 
the boy was too young to marry. Her friends made fun of her, 
saying that her son went to sleep with her. She was also ashamed 
of the ugliness and sore eyes of her husband. At the same time 
White-man married the elder daughter, but he was given no tent, 
and slept in the same lodge as the boy. White-man told his wife 
to give the boy a separate vessel of water, as he did not want to 
use the same one with him. The boy heard this, and observed the 
ridicule of himself, and felt sorry. That night he became differ- 
ent: he was a young man, clean, with long dark hair, yellow skin, 
and bright eyes. Every one heard of his change and wondered. 
Now his sister-in-law tried to get him to drink of White-man’s water, 
but he paid no attention to her. At night, when he coughed, 
bright shining colors came out of his mouth, and the two women 
saw it. White-man saw it too, and wondered. Next night, he went 
out to the cooking-place and got two brands. When he coughed, he 
hit the two sticks together, so that the sparks flew. But the boy 
and his wife continued to sleep. And in the morning it was found 
that White-man’s blanket was burned, his wife’s lip scarred, and 
himself burned on the cheek. 
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Before daylight, the boy got up and went eastward. He gathered 
buffalo chips, and piled them on himself, so that they appeared as if 
they were a string of buffalo going south before the wind. Finally 
the sun rose, and he sent his wife to tell her father that there was 
a herd of buffalo. The chief cried out that his son-in-law had seen 
buffalo. The starving people prepared hastily. They went east, on 
a high hill, and then on the next hill, and there they saw a long line 
of buffalo. They headed them off, and killed every one. They 
butchered them, ate the raw meat, rejoiced, cried, and sang about 
what Little-man had done and the great help he had been to the 
tribe. The boy went by all the buffalo, pretending to take the best 
parts and put them in his shirt ; but he only took hair. He went 
to his father-in-law, threw down the hair, and it turned to ribs, 


_ tongues, and all the best pieces. He went out again with his wife, 


and a red-bird flew up and sat on his wife’s head, and occasionally 
on his, and sang, and fluttered about. All saw this and wondered, 
especially White-man. The next day the very same thing happened. 
The buffalo were killed, and from their hair the boy made hides, 
pieces of meat, or whatever he wished. White-man also got hair 
from the buffalo, in imitation of Matceit, and he and his wife went 
home without carrying any meat, but with a great mass of hair. 
He had caught a red-headed woodpecker, and tied it with a string to 
his wife’s hair. But the woodpecker sat on her head and pecked 
at it. When they arrived home, he told his wife to order his mother- 
in-law to prepare the hides and the meat ; but all the hair remained 
hair. The older sister was in love with her brother-in-law. One day 
he touched her on the skin of her shoulder, and his fingers, which 
were colored, left colored marks there. She was proud of this, and 
tore her dress open, to show the marks to every one, until her 
shoulder froze. That night the boy coughed again. Then White- 


man also coughed, and struck his brands. A spark fell into his eye, 


and one into his wife’s, so that their eyes spoiled and turned white.! 


XV. 


There was a great camp, facing toward the sun (east). In the 
tent farthest on the right there lived a young girl. One morning 
she was missing. Every sunrise a girl was missing from the camp. 
An old man went around, inquiring who was gone. The village 
became frightened, and suddenly moved that very morning. They 
were so hasty that they left an old woman, forgetting her in their 
panic. When she was left behind, she looked for food and water 
for herself, but she had none and could find none. She went down 
to the river and drank. Looking up the river she saw something 


1 Cf. Dorsey, of. cit. p. 604. 
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rolling or floating down, shining like looking-glass. She sat on the 
bank, watching ; it came close, then dived under in deep water. A 
boy about eight years old came out of the river. He was rough and 
needy-looking, and his eyes were sore. “Grandmother,” he said, 
“why are you sitting here?” She told him why the village had 
moved and how she had been left behind. He said he would fol- 
low the tracks which led to where the girls had been taken. She 
tried to dissuade him, but he was determined. Going back to the 
camp, they went to the sleeping-places of the lost girls, and he found 
a mouse trail. He said he was about to set out. The old woman 
asked him to provide for her, as else she might starve. He told her 
to make a round tent of willows at the edge of the river Then he 
asked for a large knife, but the old woman said she had none. He 
went over the camp-site, looking, and succeeded in finding a hide- 
scraper. Then he told the old woman to make him bow and arrows, 
and she did so. Then he told her to say to him: “ Two yearling 
heifers are near you.” He shot into the ground, and there wasa 
heifer-buffalo bleeding to death from her mouth. So the old woman 
butchered and dressed it. The boy told her to await his return, and 
set out. He followed the trail until it went under water ; he dived 
in, and came out on the other side of the river. He found a plain 
path now, and it continued to grow plainer, until it was a hard, level 
road. He walked fast, making a terrible noise, as if something big 
was rolling along. A man came to meet the person making this 
noise. This man it was who had taken the girls, and the path was 
his trail; he had a large iron sword. He said “If I had known you 
were only a little boy, I should not have come out; but I thought 
some one great was coming to rescue the girls. I can knock you 
down with my fist.” The boy answered that he could knock him 
down. The man said: “ You cannot be as strong as this large tree,” 
and he hit a tree once with his sword, and it fell over. The boy 
reached into his pocket and took out a square book, and asked the 
man if he had so powerful a book. By looking into it one could see 
all the various kinds of animals, and plants too, all living, and mov- 
ing. So the man proposed that they should be great friends. The 
boy agreed, and then he exchanged his book for the sword ; but he 
insisted on having the sword handed to him first. Then they went 
toward the man’s tent. He was two-faced; and he walked ahead. 
The boy wanted to strike him with the sword, but whenever he 
raised it, the man said, “.Don’t hit me with the sword.” But when 
the man looked sideways, the boy cut him in two across the middle. 
Then he took back his book and threw away the sword. He went 
on, and again he met a person, like the preceding, and also with a 
sword. The same happened, except that this man, to show his 
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power, did not cut down a tree, but cut the earth in two, splitting 
it like ice. Again the boy showed his book, and again they ex. 
changed. He killed this man in the same way, and took back his 
book and left the sword. Then he came near a tent, standing alone, 
One of the girls came out to get water. He went to meet her. He 
turned into a young man, bright in appearance, with quilled leggings 
and robe, and a quiver made of panther skin, and otter fur around 
his hair. When he met the girl, she was frightened, for she did 
not know that he had killed the two persons. She told him to 
run away, for many men who were on the warpath were killed and 
plundered here. She said that in the tent there were an old man 
and an old woman, and that she brought water for them whenever 
they were thirsty. If a leaf or stick floated on the water, they threw 
it in her face. The young man said to the girl: “I will go with you 
and fight for you. Put a bunch of weeds into the bucket. If they 
say anything, throw the water in the old woman’s face, and run out 
to me.” She did so, and the old man pursued her with a large toma- 
hawk. The boy had a large cedar whistle. This he blew, and all 
the people of his tribe came out. The old man knocked them down, 
but the boy continued whistling, and more and more people came, 
until they killed the old man. Then the old woman came out with 
a tomahawk, and she was killed in the same way. Then the boy 
made a sweat-tent, and put in it the skulls of all that had been killed 
here previously. The girl heated rocks, and every time water was 
poured on them, the skulls moved ; the last (fourth) time the people 
came out alive. They were of many different tribes. The young 
man told them to find their property and return eack. to his people. 
Then he started with the girl, turning into a rough boy again. He 
took his book and opened it; and there was a house, with food, 
tables as the white people have them, and two chairs. After eating, 
he closed the book, and the house was gone. Finally he came to 
the place at which he had emerged from the river, and there he lived 
in a house of sod. He saw three persons coming up the river. They 
were the girl’s parents, and her brother White-man. White-man ran 
ahead, looking for the girl ; then he went back, telling his parents 
that he had found his sister, but that an ugly boy was her husband. 
They all came in. They did not like their son-in-law, he was so 
ugly. White-man went fishing with his brother-in-law, in deep 
water. When a fish caught on his bait, he got the boy to take his 
line, and then shoved him in. The boy walked along in the river. 
He came to where a great camp stood, facing east. Here he got 
out of the water, and went into an old woman’s tent. With her 
lived an orphan boy, of his own age, who was much surprised to see 
him. The boy was hungry, but they could give him nothing to eat, 
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and he slept. The orphan boy asked him if he had any news; then 
he told him of his own rescue of the girl as he would tell the exploit 
of another person. Then the orphan told him that every morning a 
beautiful red eagle flew along, almost touching the tent-poles. Who- 
ever killed the eagle was to marry the prettiest girl in the village. 
Both determined to try, as they might have good luck. The girl 
offered was the younger daughter of the same man that had lost the 
other girl; he wanted the eagle to hang at his tent-door, to show 
that he was a great chief. In the morning the eagle came; all shot 
at him but missed. The boys told their grandmother to open the 
tepee top, as they were going to try to shoot. They shot, and the 
eagle fell right into the tent. All ran in to find out who had done 
it, and the old man came with his daughter; but when he saw the 
two orphan boys, he took the eagle and kept the girl. But the boy 
kept a small bunch of the eagle’s feathers. There were two fish in 
the river, one of silver, one of gold ; when they turned in the water, 
their reflection shone so brightly that they could not be seen. The 
old man offered his daughter to whoever should catch one of the fish. 
The young men all fished, but the fish only looked at the bait. The 
boys used a sinew without a hook, but with a large chunk of meat. 
The golden fish passed by all the baits and bit theirs. The boy 
told his companion to hide it if they caught it, as the man might 
take it away from them. They caught it, and there was a great 
light in the prairie, so that every one ran to see who had caught the 
fish. The orphan told that his friend had caught it. The old man 
came, but he said he did not want so ugly a son-in-law. He took the 
fish, but the boy kept a piece of skin from it. As all came and 
stood by, the girl he had rescued was there, and she noticed her hus- 
band. At night she ran off to his tent again. When she had thus 
disappeared again, the chief, her father, told the men to make search 
for her. White-man knew that this boy was the same one that he 
had pushed into the water, and suspected where she was. At 
night he peeped into the tent and saw her, and reported to his father. 
Then his father caused an old man to announce that all men were 
to come to urinate and defecate over the boy’s tent. This was done. 
White-man climbed up on the tent-poles, and dropped excrement 
down on his brother-in-law. 

The boy told his friend that next morning the women who went 
out to dig prairie-turnips would be murdered. So it happened. The 
camp prepared to go to war. The boy told his wife to get a horse 
from his father-in-law so that he could fight. When the chief saw 
his daughter, he made her stop, and stand off, and tell her purpose. 
Then he told her “ Take that white one ;” but it wasa pig. When 
they went to battle, they crossed a creek. Here the pig stuck in 
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the mud. The boy tried all day, apparently, to get it out, while the 
others fought. But somehow he got a good white horse. He, too, 
now became a bright young man with a war-bonnet, otterskin, and 
eagle tail-feathers on his spear, while his clothes were all beaded. He 
rode right among the enemy, killed seven with his spear, and drove 
the rest away. Then he ran back and got on his pig. When the 
people returned, they saw him still there, ridiculed him, and threw 
mud at him. They tried to find out who had ridden into the battle; 
but they could not. That night the boy made the same prediction to 
his friend as before. Everything happened as on the preceding 
day, except that he was given a black and white pig, and rode a 
black and white painted horse in the fight. The third time he had 
a black horse. Now it was agreed that the horse of this unknown 
should be cut on the buttock, so that he might be recognized. The 
fourth day the boy rode a bay painted horse. White-man rode the 
same kind of horse as the boy, and when the fight was over, he 
rode down to the creek and cut his horse, and wounded himself a 
little. So they thought that it was White-man, and he married the 
girl, though she was his own sister. Next morning the boy came 
into camp, handsome, finely dressed, with feathers on his spear, 
otterskin, and soon. All saw him coming and ran up. He got off 
and led his horse, for it was quite lame. The people spread blankets 
to carry him, but he walked. His wife ran out to meet him and took 
his arms from him. The people cleaned the place they had soiled. 
So they found that White-man was an impostor. Four men seized 
him by the hands and legs, to throw him into deep water. He was 
strong and resisted, but at last they dragged him to the bank and 
threw him in. They could see the fish eating him, until only bones 
were left. Then the chief wanted his daughter and his son-in-law 
to leave the old woman’s dirty place and to live with him, and even 


prepared a tepee for him. But they refused. The boy took out his 


book, and they had a house. But the boy felt bad about his treat- 
ment. That night he blew his whistle, and white men came out, and 
at daylight they killed the whole tribe. (This shows that the whites 
have more power than the Indians.) ! 


1 This curious tale is evidently not altogether of Indian origin. The portion 
relating to the war is identical with part of a European (Norse) folk-tale. Yet 
stories similar to this one are found among the Omaha (Dorsey, of. cét. pp. 114 5¢9.} 
see, also, p. 604), the Thompson Indians (J. Teit, Traditions of the Thompson River 
Indians, xxxiv.), and the Chilcotin (collected by Dr. L. Farrand). In all these tales 
a boy has a book, picture, or paper, that gives him magic power. He travels, does 
deeds, wins a wife, is deprived of her by treachery or deceit, but at last triumphs 
and regains his wife. All these tales agree in containing un-Indian elements. Yet 
they differ enormously in detailed incident. It is remarkable that what is appar- 
ently the same tale should assume such varying forms, and that while it always 
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XVI. 


There was a great medicine-man, who was powerful and did injury, 
but who had a good daughter. He lived near a geyser, in an earth- 
lodge. Several young men lived with him, and went out hunting 
forhim. He had great quantities of dried buffalo meat hanging all 
around his lodge. When meat was scarce in a village near by, he 
sent his young men to summon the people to him, and then he gave 
a feast to the various companies. Then this great man told the 
companies to dress, and dance before him. When the dance was 
almost over, he announced that he would pick out a young man to 
be his son-in-law. So he selected a young man, but after the mar- 
riage he sent the village away again. He was malicious, and did not 
treat his son-in-law rightly. Every night he had a fire, and slept 
close by his son-in-law and daughter. When they moved, he raised 
his head, and said: “ Don’t stir! Sleep!” When they talked, or 
even whispered, he made them be quiet, and ordered them to sleep. 
Even when they were outside, and spoke against him, he was so 
powerful that he knew it. The first morning he sent his son-in-law 
out to cut arrows. He told him that if he brought no smooth, 
straight sticks, he need not come back. The young man wandered 
through the woods, but he found only rough sticks, and he was dis- 
couraged, and tired, and cried. A person called to him, and asked 
him why he wept. The young man related his trouble, and the per- 
son told him to cut bulrushes of the right length. So he got as 
many bulrushes as he could carry, and they turned to smooth sticks. 
Then he went on up a mountain, and cried again. The birds heard 
him, and asked him why he cried. He said that he could not get 
the eagle-feathers that his father-in-law wanted for feathering the 
arrows. So the eagle shook himself, and feathers flew out, and he 
got as many as he could use. Then he returned, carrying the sticks 
and feathers. His father-in-law had four men who could make bows 
and arrows, and they began to make the arrows for him. Then he 
sent his son-in-law to get plums for the arrow-makers. It was nearly 
winter, and there was no fruit of any sort left, but he told him to get 
fresh plums, and bring none that were rotten or dried. He knew 
this was impossible. The young man took a bag, and went out, cry- 
ing. Again a person asked him why he wept. The young man said 
it was because he was to get plums for the arrow-makers of his 
father-in-law. The person told him to go to a plum-bush, and that 


contains foreign elements, these are not the same in different tribes. It seems 
probable that we have not a case of adaptation and corruption of a European 
original, but a native story which for some reason has attracted European addi- 
tions, perhaps because exceptionally European in spirit. 
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the tree would shake itself, and only fresh plums would fall from it, 
All this happened. When the great medicine-man saw his son-in- 
law returning well loaded, he was pleased and went to meet him, 
So they made the arrows, and ate the plums. Next morning the 
great man wanted to play at throwing arrows at a hoop with his son. 
in-law. They played near the geyser, and the medicine-man pushed 
his son-in-law into it. Only his bones came out again. 

Three times the great man had selected a son-in-law, and all this 
had happened. His daughter did not like his acts; but even when 
she went far off to tell her husband of his danger, the great man 
could hear by the wind or the earth what she said. The fourth time 
he got a very fine young man for son-in-law. He sent him out to drive 
a buffalo of good age immediately in front of his house, so that he 
could shoot him with his new arrows. The son-in-law went far off, 
crying. Seven buffalo were about him, and one asked him what he 
wanted. The young man told him, but they said they were power- 
less against this great man, and told him to go farther south, He 
went on, and met four buffalo, who asked him what he wished. But 
they also were powerless, and sent him farther south. He went on 
and came to two buffalo. With them the same happened. As he 
again went on southward, he was so discouraged that he walked with 
his head down, and when he met a single buffalo, did not stop even 
when the bull asked him what he wished. Finally he turned around, 
and told his story. He was hopeless, for the great man could not 
be cut or burnt or wounded in any way. “ He is like this rock,” he 
said, and pointed to a large black stone. Then the buffalo said: “I 
will try on this whether I can do anything to him.” He went off 
east, and charged against the stone, but did not injure it. He 
charged from the south, from the west, from the north — all vainly. 
The fifth time he went toward the northeast, and this time he broke 
a piece out of the rock. Then he told the young man to drive him 
toward his father-in-law’s house. They arrived there, both seeming 
completely tired out ; the buffalo pretended to be trying to escape, 
while the young man headed him off. At last, after a long chase, 
he drove him near his father-in-law’s door. The medicine-man came 
out with his new arrows, and shot at the bull. When the arrows 
neared the buffalo, they turned to reeds again, and did not injure 
him; but to the medicine-man they appeared to enter the bull, and 
disappear in him. The bull staggered and seemed nearly dead, and 
the man approached him. The bull staggered farther and farther 
away from the house, leading the medicine-man with him, so that he 
might not escape. Then he turned, charged, and tossed him. As 
the man fell, he tossed him again and again, so that he never touched. 
the ground. Thus he tossed him until he was completely bruised 
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and unable to move, Then they put him in his lodge, covered him 
with brush and wood, and lit it. The flames burnt higher and 
higher, but they only heard the medicine-man inside the fire cursing 
and threatening them with death when he should come out. Then 
suddenly there were poppings, and explosions, and beads, diamonds, 
and precious stones flew out of the fire. They were afraid to touch 
these, for fear the man might then come to life again, and put them 
back into the fire. But the whites to whom some of them flew kept 
them, and thus became richer. 


XVII. 


Far away there was a large camp-circle. Food was very scarce, 
and some persons had starved. One day one of the old men went 
about inquiring whether the people wanted to travel ‘to a large lake, 
where ducks and game abounded. They moved camp, packing their 
goods on dogs. Two young men were sent ahead, but they returned 
with the news that they had found no game whatever. The children 
were all crying for food, and the misery was extreme. The people 
selected two strong young men able to travel four days without food, 
and told them that they must find something for the whole tribe, 
and bring back good news. The young men set out and travelled 
steadily for two days, until they were worn out and slept from the 
middle of the night until the morning star rose. Then they went on 
northward again. Finally they came near a large river, and beyond 
it they saw a blue mountain. The river was slow, smooth, wide, and 
sandy on both sides, but beyond it rose bluffs, and close behind these 
the mountain. The two scouts put their clothes on their heads, and 
entered the river. In the centre, one of them got fast. He shouted 
that some powerful thing under water was taking him; and he asked 
his friend to tell his parents not to weep too much for him. The 
other man crossed in safety. Then his friend called to him to come 
back and touch him as a farewell. So the other went back into the 
river, and touched him. Then he went out again, and cried all day, 
wandering about. A person came to the top of the bank above the 
river, and asked him why he cried, and whether he could do anything 
for him. The young man replied that a powerful animal was holding 
fast his friend in the river, and pointed to him. The person who had 
come was powerful; he wore a wolfskin, painted red, on his back; 
it was tied around his neck and waist, so that he looked like a wolf ; 
and he carried a large knife. He dived into the river, and the water 
moved and waved, and finally an immense snake with black horns 
came up, and he cut its throat. The man who had been held fast 
was already cold and stiff in his legs, but the two others dragged 
him off, and floated him ashore, and laid him in the sun. The 
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rescuer told the other young man: “Go to the mountain, to its stone 
door, and tell your grandmother that I have killed the animal that I 
have been after so long.” The young man ran to the foot of the 
mountain, stood before a flat stone door, and called as he had been 
told, telling the woman to bring a rope with her. The old woman 
was glad that the animal had at last been killed. The young man 
ran back, and was told by the man to help him butcher the snake; 
then they would carry his friend to his house. They dragged the 


snake on shore by its horns, and cut it in two, and then into many | 


smaller pieces. They made many trips to the mountain, carrying 
the meat. Inside, the mountain was like the interior of a tepee, 
with tent-poles, beds, and soon. Then the young man carried his 
friend to the mountain, taking him on his back, and holding his 
hands. The woman made a sweat-house, and he -was put into it. 
The woman told him to try to move. The second time they poured 
water on the hot rocks he moved a little, the third time more, and 
after the fourth time he was perfectly well. Then they went into 
the mountain, and the man told his daughter to cook food, — corn 
and buffalo meat. This was the first time the young men had seen 
the daughter, who was very handsome. They ate all the food given 
them, and were well satisfied. Then the woman asked them why 
they had come. They told her that they were looking for game for 
their starving people. The woman said: “ It is well, you will have 
something for your tribe.” Then she asked them what kin they 
would be to the girl; whether they would be her brothers. While 


they conferred, she said that they could marry her. The other 


young man proposed to the one that had been fast that he should 
marry her; and the latter agreed. They were then all very grate- 
ful to each other, and the young man married the girl. The woman 
told her daughter to take the two young men to the herd of buffalo, 
and the girl showed them large herds of buffalo, and on the other side 


wide fields of corn. Then the woman told them to cross the river in 


the same place as before, and not to look backwards, and to rest four 
times on their way home. So they travelled for four days. Then 
an old man cried through the village that they were coming. All 
their relatives and many others came forward ; but when they saw 
that there were three persons, they held somewhat aloof. They 
entered a tent, and the new husband told an old man to cry to the 
people to come to shake hands with his wife and embrace her. This 
was done, and then the young man said that he brought good news, 
and that that same night his wife’s herd would come from the moun- 
tain. At night long strings of buffalo came, and the people heard 
them on all sides. Early in the morning they saw the buffalo, as 
far as they could look. It was announced that the dogs were not to 
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disturb the game. Then the hunt commenced. The buffalo ran 
when pursued, but always came back. As many were killed as could 
be used, and there was abundance of meat. The chiefs gathered, 
and resolved that they were thankful to the girl for her kindness, 
and every family was to bring her a present, the best that they had ; 
and they asked her to take the presents to her parents. Soall gave 
to her, and she started back to her parents with her husband and his 
friend. When they arrived at the mountain, the man stood there, 
calling. to his wife to come out, for their son-in-law had returned. 
She embraced the two young men from joy and gratitude. When 
they returned, the tribe was still hunting successfully, and they were 
again given presents to bring to the girl’s parents. When they 
brought presents a second time, the man was still more grateful, and 
asked his daughter to take a few ears of corn to the tribe. But she, 
thinking that they had enough with the buffalo, was silent. When her 
parents asked her why she did not answer, she told them the reason. 
So they returned, after her parents had warned her not to feel sorry 
for any buffalo killed in her sight. Soon after, the children drove a 
young calf toward the village, and the boys shot at it, and it died in 
front of her tent. As she came out, she said to herself that she 
pitied the calf. But as she said it, the herd ran back toward the 
mountain, and nothing could be seen but dust. A crier went about, 
saying that presents must again be sent to the old man in the moun- 
tain. After prayer and with blessings, the two young men and the 
girl started once more. After four days they arrived. At once the 
old man told his daughter that she ought to have been careful. But 
he would not let them return to the tribe. The parents of the young 
men and their relatives felt lonely at the long absence, and went out 
alone to cry. But the young men never returned. 


XVIIL 


A chief had a fine-looking daughter, who had a great many admir- 
ers. At night she was visited by a young man, but did not know 
who he was. She worried about this, and determined to discover 
him. She put red paint near her bed. At night he crawled on her 
bed, wearing a white robe. She put her hand into the paint and then 
on his back. The next day she told her father to call all the young 
men to a dance in front of his tent. They all came, and the whole 
village turned out to see them. She watched all that came, looking 
for the mark she had made. As she turned, she saw one of her 
father’s dogs, with the mark on his back. This disheartened her, 
so that she went straight into her tent. This broke up the dance. 
The next day she went into the woods near the camp, with the dog 
On a string, and hit him. He finally broke loose. She was very 
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unhappy. Several months later she bore seven pups. She told her 
mother to kill them, but her mother was kind toward them, and 
made a little shelter for them. They began to grow, and at night 
the old dog sometimes came to them. After a time, the woman be. 
gan to take interest in them, and sometimes played with them. 


When they were big enough to run, the old dog came and took them 


away. When the woman went to see them in the morning, they 
were gone. She saw the large dog’s tracks, and several little ones, 
and followed them a distance. - She was sad, and cried. She came 
back to her mother, and said: “ Mother, make me seven pairs of 
moccasins. I am going to follow the little ones, searching for them.” 
Her mother made seven pairs of moccasins, and she started out, 
tracking them all the way. Finally, in the distance, she saw a tent. 
The youngest one came to her, and said: “ Mother, father wants 
you to go back. Weare going home; youcannot come.” She said: 
“No. Wherever you go, I go.” She took the little one, and carried 
him to the tent. She entered, and saw a young man, who, however, 
took no notice of her. He gave her a little meat and drink, which 


did not grow less however much she ate. She tied the little pup to 


her belt with a string. Next morning, she was left alone, and the 
tent was gone. She followed and again came to them. Four times 
this happened in the same way; but the fourth time the tracks 
stopped. She looked up, and there she saw seven pups Cane 
tcioo) ; they were stars (the Pleiades).} 


XIX. 


Seven men were on the warpath. As they went along, they 
found a young woman who lived alone, in a solitary tent. These 
seven men were brothers. They remained with her and called her 
sister. They hunted and killed much game. The girl made seven 
buffalo robes for her seven brothers. She embroidered them all 
with porcupine quills; and she embroidered moccasins also. She 
worked very much for her brothers, and they were very kind to her 
and loved her very much. Six of the brothers used to go out hunt- 
ing, and the youngest, who was only a boy, always stayed with his 
sister. When his brothers returned with game, he always ran to 
meet them and welcome them. Once the brothers went hunting 
again. The boy was outside, a little way from the tent where his 


1 Arapaho. An almost universal myth in western British America and among 
all Eskimo tribes. Cf. Boas, /ndianische Sagen der Nord Pacifischen Kiiste 
Amerika’s, pp. 25, 93, 114, 132, 263; Krause, Die Tlinkit Indianer, p. 269; Peti- 
tot, Zraditions Indiennes du Canada Nord-Ouest, p. 314; Rink, Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the Eskimo, p. 471; Boas, Journal of American Folk-Lore, ii. p. 124, and 
elsewhere in Eskimo collections; Chilcotin; J. Teit, of. cit. p. 62. 
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sister was. He had a bow and arrows, and was hunting birds. He 
aimed at a red-bird, and shot it through the breast. The bird flew 
away, carrying with it his arrow. The boy ran after, to get both 
the bird and his arrow. Thus he pursued, always thinking he was 
going to catch the bird, until he had gone far from the tent. Then 
a powerful buffalo came to the tent and took the girl to be his wife, 
and made her go along with him, for she was afraid of his power. 
He took her westward, where there were many buffalo. The bro- 
thers returned, bringing game, but they did not see the boy coming 
to meet them. So they knew at once that something had happened. 
At the same time the boy came back, and told his brothers what 
had happened : how he had run after a red-bird which he had shot, 
and which flew away with his best arrow. The brothers looked 
all about the tent until they found their sister’s tracks, and saw 
that she had been taken away when she was alone. So they went 
in the direction in which she had gone. The boy shot off one of 
his arrows toward the west. When they got to where it fell, 
there was a large village. The boy went to it, and found an old 
woman living in a tent by herself. He asked her if she had heard 
any news. She told him that she had heard that a powerful buffalo 
had passed that day, taking a fine girl with him to the westward. 
The boy returned to his brothers and told them what the old woman 
had said to him. Thus they passed through four villages, always 
learning the same, until they found where their sister was. They 
saw a large tepee, in which she was with the powerful buffalo; but 
all about the tent were buffalo. They stopped and considered what 
it was best to do. The boy was powerful too. He turned himself 
into a ground-rat, and dug a hole to where the tent stood. Ina 
short time he dug to where his sister sat alone and sad. Then the 
boy received her in his hole and took her back to his brothers, who 
kissed her. Then they returned. As soon as they arrived at their 
home, they made an iron fence or wall. This inclosure surrounded 
them fourfold. Then the boy shot an arrow far up toward the sky, 
and there stood an iron tree in the middle of the inclosure. The 
sister climbed up first, and then, one after another, all the brothers, 
Then the whole herd of buffalo came, and surrounded the iron fence, 
intending to get back the powerful buffalo’s wife. They tried to 
batter down the fence, but they broke their horns. At last they 


‘succeeded in breaking it down. Then the great bull tried to over- 


throw the tree. But now the boy at last succeeded in killing him. 
These seven men then were raised to the sky, and are said to be a 
group of seven stars (the Pleiades).! 


1 Arapaho. Cf. Schoolcraft, of. cit. p. 274; Dorsey, of. cit. pp. 82, 224; Riggs, 
Op. cit. p. 115. 
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XX. 


Nearly every night a child disappeared from acamp. A young 
man wondered who stole the babies. One dark night he said to 
himself : “I will watch to-night. I will watch every tent where the 
people are sleeping. If any one takes a child to-night, I may hear it 
cry out.” So he watched the whole village, and looked outside. He 
found that the thief was Two-Faces, who had one face in front and 
one at the back of his head, so that he could look on both sides of 
him. The young man found him fast asleep. Near him were many 
dead babies that he had stolen. Most of them had their ears cut 
off, and Two-Faces had a long string of ears on a line, for he lived 
on human ears. The young man ran to the river and looked for 
shells. He gathered a great number of shells, which looked almost 
like human ears, and strung them, and bloodied them. Then he cut 
a piece of meat, and shaped it like an ear. When Two-Faces awoke, 
he saw a person sitting near him eating an ear. It was this young 
man eating the meat. Two-Faces asked him where he learned to 
eat ears. The man said to him: “I live on ears. I always steal 
children and cut off their ears. The only thing that I am afraid of is 
that if I eat salt, it will kill me.” Then Two-Faces said ; “I should 
at once die if any one beat a gourd (?) and fat was thrown in the 
fire.” When night came, they both went to the camp. The young 
man then told Two-Faces to wait for him ; he would go ahead. Then 
he went to his friends and told them to prepare: he was bringing 
Two-Faces, who had stolen all the children. He directed that a 
gourd be beaten and fat meat thrown at the fire. So at last they 
succeeded in killing Two-Faces. Then he was burned. 


XXI. 


Some men were on the warpath. They were near a lake, and 
there they saw a large water-turtle coming toward the water. But 
they did not know that the turtle was a great powerful being of the 
lake. So they ran to the turtle, and —there were four of them in 
all— got on its back. The turtle carried them toward the lake. 
But they were fast to it, and at last in their distress cried out for 
help. The turtle still took them toward the water. The men now 
feared that they would never come back home and see their families 
and friends again. But a great help came to them at last. A great 
heaviness and darkness came upon them, and the thunder’s rain fell, 
and then lightning struck the turtle’s head. And finally they were 
saved. 


XXII. 
In a solitary tent lived a lone family, —a man, his wife, and two 
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children. When the man went out hunting, he always painted his 
wife’s face and body before he started in the morning. His wife 
went for water to a lake near by. She always went to the same 
place ; and when she came to the lake, she took off her clothes, as if 
to bathe. Then a large snake rose out of the lake, after the woman 
had spoken to it and told it toappear. The snake asked her to come 
out tohim, since her husband had gone away hunting. The woman 
did as the snake said. Every morning she went to the lake. Her 
husband brought back meat, and she and the children were glad. 
The man did not know what happened. He did not know that 
his wife went after water to the lake and met a large snake. But 
one day he asked her what made the paint come off her. She said that 
she took a bath. Next morning he started as if to hunt; but duga 
hiding-place near the lake to see what his wife did. She came to 
the shore and called to the snake: “Come, I am waiting.” Then 
he saw a big old snake rise from the water, and ask her if her hus- 
band had gone hunting. She answered: “ Yes, Iam coming.” She 
took off her clothes and entered the lake, and the snake was soon 
around her. The man had watched them, and now, leaving his hid- 
ing place, he jumped on the snake, and with a large knife cut it in 
pieces and at last killed it. Then he caught his wife and killed her. 
He cut her up and took her meat home and gave it to his children, 
He cooked his wife, and the children unknowingly ate their mother. 
Then the man said to them: “Tell your mother when she comes 
home that I went to get more meat which I left hanging on a tree so 
that the wolves cannot reach it.” And he went away. The younger 
child said : ‘Our mother is merely teasing us (by staying away).” But 
the older girl answered: “ Do not say anything against our mother.” 
Then their mother’s head came rolling to them ; and it said: “I am 
very sorry that my children have eaten me up.” The two children 
ran away, but the head pursued them. At last they were worn out, 
but their mother’s head still rolled after them. Then the older girl 
drew a line or mark on the ground and so deep a hole opened that 
the head could not cross, The younger girl was very hungry. She 
said to her sister: ‘‘ Look at that deer.” The older girl looked at 
the deer, and it fell down dead as if shot. So they ate of it. Then 
some one was kind to them and helped them, and they lived in a 
large lodge and had rauch food of various kinds to eat. Two large 
panthers and two large black bears guarded them against all wild 
animals and persons. 

A camp of people was starving. Neither buffalo nor smaller game 
could be found. The people heard that the children had abundance 
of food of all kinds, and they all moved to them. When they arrived 
the children invited them, and the various companies came and ate 
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with them. Finally they all went out again; only the children’s 
father now stayed with them again. But they regretted what he 
had done to them. So they caused the lions to jump upon their 
father, and he was killed.} 


XXIII. 


A certain “ghost” had a body like a man’s, but he had two faces, 
one looking forward and one backward. He was immensely large, 
and could almost step over the greatest rivers when he came to them 
while walking. He was a great hunter, for he could catch and take 
hold of the game. He found a tent standing by itself, in which lived 
a man with his family, including a handsome daughter. The ghost 
fell very much in love with the girl, and determined to supply the 
family with meat. Every morning before daylight he brought game 
to the tent. The man did not know who was so kind tothem. He 
dug a hiding-place, and entered it while it was still dark. Then 
he saw the ghost come, bringing game. But he was very much 
afraid now, and after the ghost had gone, he started off to hide with 
his family. The ghost followed them, and came to their tent. But 
the man would not give him his daughter. They decided to play 
“hand-game” (hiding-button) for her. So they played for five 
nights. But the man won, so that the ghost lost both the girl and 
his meat. 

XXIV. 

Among the people who lived generations ago there was a young 
man as handsome as might be. Almost all the girls and young 
women liked him very much, and always talked of him. Once, as 
night came on, there came a very beautiful girl. She had come 
from the sky, and was a bright star in the west. But the young 
man did not know this; and at night they both ran off together. 
He told his family that he was married, and they were glad to hear 
this. But she was a star just come from the sky to be a woman. 
So they married. Then the girl took him far off, and she told him 
that she was a bright western star. They both went to the sky, and 
the man also became a star. His name had been Beaver, and soa 
star in the western sky is still called Beaver. 


XXV. 


A man had two wives. One was called Corn-woman, and the 
other White-buffalo-woman. This second wife was really a buffalo, 
but the man was ignorant of this. He had two children by her. 


1 Two tales, the Snake-Lover, and the Abandoned Children, seem to be united 
here. The latter is also Arapaho. Cf. Leland, of. cit. p. 273; Rand, of. cit. 
p- 46; Schoolcraft, of. cit. p. 265; Teit, of. cit. xxxi. 
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One day he grew angry at her, and she, too, became angry. She said 
nothing, but when her husband was away, she took her two children, 
and went toward the west, where the buffalo were. When the man 
came home, he found that they were gone. He was afraid of losing 
them, and prepared to follow them. He looked for their tracks, and 
then he found the path which they had taken toward the west. 
When he had gone part of the way, he found that his wife was a 
true buffalo, and knew that she had run off with his two children. 
So as he went, he cried, feeling sorry about his wife and children. 
He got to a large herd of buffalo, and he looked all among them, 
But he could not distinguish his wife and children; and he never 


found them again.! 
XXVI. 


A man named Black Hawk had married Medicine-woman, and 
had a child called Stone-walker. Medicine-woman was very hand- 
some to see, and as fine as the sun; and the child was pretty, too. 
Medicine-woman was a great help to her husband and very kind to 
him. She used to embroider all his robes and moccasins. But 
Black Hawk was desirous of another woman. He thought his wife 
would not know of this. But one day she discovered his love-affair. 
She became so angry that she ran off with her child. They went 
on a hill, and stayed there until they were turned to stone, just as 
they were sitting in grief. Black Hawk found out that. they had 
been turned to stone ; and then he, too, wished to become stone. He 
cried at the place until he died. Many Cheyennes have passed the 
Woman and Child turned to stone. It is in the Rocky Mountains. 


XXVII. 


There was a handsome woman, called Rainbow-woman. A num- 
ber of young men wanted to marry her. Every spring one or two 
tried to buy her. But she did not want to be married until later, 
when she could marry Young Eagle, a brave and handsome young 
man of whom she was very fond. But he was killed in war. When 
Rainbow-woman heard this, she was so grieved that she wanted to 
hang herself. She wanted to go where Young Eagle’s soul had 
gone. She went to the river, looking for a place to hang herself. 
As she came near a cottonwood-tree, it suddenly called to her: 
“Come up quickly!” But she ran back home, and told her family 
that she was trying to hang herself, when she was so frightened by 
hearing a tree speak to her that she fled. She continued to fear 
that the tree would pursue her and take her as his wife. Finally she 
really became pregnant, though without having married (except in 
her imagination, as she feared the tree). One night a young tree 


1 Cf. Dorsey, of. cit. p. 147. 
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grew out of her abdomen, and took root, and she grew fast to it, and 
became part of the tree. Therefore formerly cottonwoods were 
much worshipped. And women, after they learned this story, no 
longer hung themselves. This woman used to sing a great deal, and 
she was still heard singing up in the tree. 


XXVIII. 


A man went eagle-catching. He dug a hole, covered it with brush, 
and put a skinned buffalo calf on top. Then he hid in the hole. An 
eagle saw the calf, and flew down. As soon as he settled and began _ 
to eat, the man seized both his legs. But the eagle flew up with 
him to a very high mountain near by, from which he knew that the 
man could not climb to the ground. The man soon began to be 
very hungry, and he cried all day. He worshipped the sun, and 
prayed to it to help him to go down safely. At last the whirlwind 
carried him down. So he was saved by the sun. 


XXIX. 


Some men were travelling. As they came near a river, and entered 
the timber, they heard. some one singing. This was the song : — 
The world is large and wide and long. 
A great many wolves have been in the world. 
But I alone have been all over the world. 
To-day I am so old that at last my old age is over. 


The men found an old gray wolf, so feeble that he was unable to 
move, and hungering. They fed him. When he was satisfied, the 
wolf said: “I will give you my life. You will live on this world 
your full lives. You will go all over the world, and have success in 
war. You will live free from danger and sickness, until your old 
age is passed.” The wolf also told them to get up before sunrise, if 
they were to have his life. It is said that if a wolf or coyote sleeps 
until the sun, he dies at once. 


XXX, 


Some hunters found some young bears. They amused themselves 
with them, and cut their ears and tails. Then one of the cubs sang 
that his father and mother were away, while he was maltreated, and 
that they might know it. As soon as he sang, the old bears heard 
his voice. The mother stood up, and tried her might on a large tree, 
and broke it in two. The father said to himself: “I am great and 
powerful. Who has come to take away my child?” And he rolled 
a huge stone, and broke it in two. At once they both ran to their 
hole. This hole is called the Bears’ Lodge, and is in Yellowstone 
Park. The bears arrived here, and saved their young. But ever 
since, bears are tailless. 
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XXXI. 


Three animals went on the warpath: the turtle, the grasshopper, 
and the skunk. On the way the grasshopper, in trying to jump a 
river, stuck in the mud with his legs, and could not go on. The 
skunk and the turtle continued on their way, and finally came to a 
large camp. At night they entered the chief’s tent, and cut his 
throat. Next morning the deed was discovered, and the people 
started in pursuit. The skunk had escaped; but the turtle had 
crawled under a bucket ; and in this hiding-place he was found. He 
was taken to a council, and it was decided to burn him. A fire was 
lit, and he was seized. The turtle knew what awaited him if he 
were put in the fire. So he ran toward the fire himself, as fast as 
he could go. The people at once thought that he was anxious to © 
enter the fire in order to explode, or do them some other harm; so 
they quickly stopped him. Then they poured a little water on him, 
and he pretended to faint and be near death. When they brought 
a bucket of water, he seemed to try to run away from it. The 
people accordingly thought that he was afraid of water because he 
could easily be killed with it,! and they all went to see him drowned 
in a lake, rejoicing over the fate in store for him. A warrior took 
him into the lake. As the turtle pretended to be trying to keep 
away from the water by catching the bushes and clinging to them, 
the people all shouted, but he knew that he was about to be saved. 
The warrior dragged him into deep water, and then suddenly the 
turtle bit him hard, dived with him, and held him under the water 
until he was drowned. The people stood about, weeping and howl- 
ing and looking at the lake. At last they got wooden buckets and 
pails made of buffalo-intestine ; everybody, even children, was to 
carry water, until the lake was dry. At last they came to the body 
of the warrior; he was scalped. But the turtle had escaped with the 
scalp, and reaching home, found the skunk, who had brought the 
chief's scalp with him. So the animals celebrated a scalp-dance.? 


XXXII. 


The coyote was very hungry and looking for food. He could 
catch no rabbit, nor any bird, and could find nothing to eat. At last 
he met a hard-shelled prairie turtle. The coyote knew that he was 
unable to kill the turtle outright, but he tried to find some way to 
get him for his food. So the coyote said to him: “I am a great 
friend of the turtle people; and the turtles used to call me by the 
name of Turtle Chief, because I am a friend to the life of all turtles.” 
In this way the coyote tried as hard as he could to succeed in killing 


Cf. Leland, 7. c. p. 56. 2 Cf. Dorsey, of. cit. p. 271. 
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him. The turtle said that his name was Medicine Turtle. The 
coyote said, “ Well, turtle, we have had a good meeting as friends, 
and we must remember our meeting.” When they were about to 
leave each other, the coyote thought he could kill the turtle. So he 
went to kiss him, and as he kissed him, he tried to bite him. But 
the turtle bit him, and the coyote ran off. 


XXXIII. 


A hunter had killed a buffalo. A crow came flying to where he 
was butchering. When the man saw him, the crow said: “I am 
very hungry, and I have never eaten buffalo’s eyes. I know very 
much about troubles of the eyes. Will you let me eat the buffalo’s 


eyes, and as much meat as I wish?’’ The man said to the crow: 


“T will let you have all the meat you wish, and I will kill more buf- 
falo for you, so that you can eat their eyes.” The crow said: “I will 
go back after my family, and bring my wife and my young crows, And 
I will instruct you in my power concerning the eyes, so that you will 
have remedy if any one has trouble in his eyes.” The man thought 
it would be good to learn this power, for his wife was blind on one 
eye, and the other was very weak. The crow came back with his 
family to where the man was cutting meat, and they ate. Then the 
crow and his wife proceeded to teach the man about the eyes. They 
told him to lie on his back, and close his eyes tight. Then both of 
them sat on his breast, and the crow began to sing. The medicine- 
song was: “I have great knowledge of troubles of the eyes.” The 
man believed firmly in what the crow had said to him ; but from the 
crow’s teaching he at once lost both his eyes. He tried to go home, 
but was lost. At last he fell down a steep and deep place. He 
howled and cried out that he was in great trouble. So now there 
was only one eye in his family. 
A. L. Kroeber. 
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THE ORIGIN AND VALUE OF WEATHER LORE. 


DuRING the past twenty years there have been published a score 
of collections of weather proverbs and sayings, most of which are 
out of print to-day. These have culminated in an exhaustive treatise 
on weather lore by the President of the Royal Meteorologic Society 
of England, in the form of a book containing three thousand pro- 
verbs. So far as I can determine, authors have vied with each other 
in grinding out the largest possible list of weather sayings, but no 
attempt has thus far been made to trace this lore to its origin, or to 
give it an approximate value. The importance of such a study may 
be easily seen when we reflect that of current weather lore at least 
half is entirely worthless and half the remainder of very doubtful 
service. For ten years I have been preparing material for a book on 
this general subject, and present herewith a preliminary study of 
the questions involved. 

Weather folk-lore is based on the knowledge of the common 
people acquired through the ordinary observations of nature, animals, 
plants, etc., unaided by instruments. This knowledge was the first 
obtained by primeval man. Before the study of the stars must be 
placed that of the weather, and traces of such knowledge may be 
found, perhaps, in the names of the signs of the zodiac given at least 
two thousand years before our era. Aquarius (the Water Man), 
and Pisces (Fishes) are both considered meteorologic or watery 
signs. 

In order to be of value, a weather saying should be based on a suf- 
ficient number of coincidences between the sign and the supposed 
resulting weather to make it represent a law. The general tendency 
of mankind is to give undue prominence to a single marked coinci- 
dence, and to ignore entirely the numerous instances where there 
are none; after a saying based on such hasty generalization is once 
started, it may be handed down to later generations, but its mere 
age can never add anything to its worth. 

It is needful, in the first place, to mention a certain class of weather 
sayings or alleged rules for forecasting the weather which have no 
foundation in facts. It is easy to fancy that at the beginning of a 
new year the first twelve days ought to show the character of each 
of the following months. From such expectation arises the opinion, 
that as the weather is on January I, so will it be through the month ; 
as it is on January 2, so will it be through February, and so on. 
That is, if the temperature is low, or below the normal of that sea- 
son, on any one of the twelve days, so the corresponding month will 
be cold; if any one of these days is stormy, so will be the month in 
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its order. Of somewhat the same character are sayings regarding 
the weather which is likely to follow that of special days ; for exam- 
ple, “ If Candlemas day (February 2, instituted 542 a. p.) be fair and 
bright, winter will take a second flight ;” or, as current in this coun- 
try, “On February 2, the ground hog (wood-chuck) comes out of his 
den, and if he sees his shadow, he goes back and stays six weeks, 
knowing that the winter will be thus prolonged.” One would natu- 
rally conclude that a bright sunny day should be token of an early 
spring and not the opposite. 

The same may be said of the saying relative to St. Swithin’s day: 
“Tf it rains July 15, it will continue raining for forty days.” The 
legend is that for some reason there was a delay in removing the 
body of the saint for a second sepulture, and as a result the rain con- 
tinued forty days at the time. Such forecasts might be quoted by 
the hundred, and it is easy to see their worthlessness. One objec- 
tion urged against the validity of such sayings, however, does not 
seem well founded ; namely, that since the reform in the calendar 
all these days come out of joint, so to speak, and are growing far- 
ther and farther away from their proper place as originally suggested. 
If the position of the day, as regards the annual swing of the earth 
about the sun, be the all-important consideration in determining the 
day of the supposed influence upon the weather, then by the reform 
in the calendar the day has been put back and rigidly fixed in its 
proper place in the annual march of the earth, and hence the pro- 
verb applies properly to the day, provided, of course, that its origin 
was during the early years of the Julian calendar. 

Much of our pseudo weather lore may be traced directly to the 
astrologer and his vagaries. The moon changes almost before our 
eyes, hence the weather changes with the moon. Mars is a red 
planet and relatively near the sun, hence as fire is red and hot, Mars 
must be heating and drying and productive of fires. Saturn was to 
the astrologer the most distant of the planets from the sun, hence 
his influence was to produce cold (we speak of a Saturnine disposi- 
tion). In like manner through the whole gamut of shooting stars, 
eclipses, comets, and so on. Shooting stars must be supposed to 
drive the wind before them, hence we should expect wind from the 
direction in which they are seen. The moon disappears from view 
three days before and after it is new, and these must be regarded as 
especially unlucky days and causing storms and wind. 

An eclipse casts a shadow, or causes darkness over the earth, 
hence an eclipse portends storms and winds. Cardan has improved 
upon the ordinary astrologic view about eclipses, and has unwittingly 
introduced some truth in his interpretation of their influence, as fol- 
lows : “Some eclipses of the luminaries at the time or even before 
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they happen raise showers and rain, others great droughts, some vio- 
lent winds, others earthquakes, some a scarcity of fruits of the earth, 
others terrible fires.” The curious thing is that Cardan and hun- 
- dreds of other philosophers like him, while recognizing the diverse 
character of the conditions following each eclipse, utterly failed to 
see the proof that the eclipse itself can have absolutely no effect 
upon our weather, and, in like manner, that the position of a planet 
or star or any change in the moon can have no effect. It ought not 
to take much erudition to show that one eclipse cannot produce a 
severe drought and the very next one a heavy rain. Strange to say, 
in this evening of the nineteenth century, there are planetary 
weather prophets who believe and teach that Vulcan (there is no 
such planet) will make hot weather in a part of his orbit, but cold in 
another part. 

It must be admitted that the universality of the belief that the _ 
moon affects our weather to a very marked degree is difficult of ex- 
planation. Has this belief been handed down from a common origin 
in the dim past, or have the different nations arrived at the same 
conclusion independently? It is quite difficult to learn just exactly 
what the common idea is. Out of perhaps fifty questions of as 
many persons in New England, it was gathered that most considered 
there to be a greater likelihood of rain at the time of new than of 
full moon, and observations along the North Atlantic coast seem to 
show a slight preponderance of rain near new moon. This, however, 
entirely fails in the interior of the United States, and on the Pacific 
coast the full moon seems to be the time of greater rainfall. 

This belief in a lunar effect upon the weather has touched the 
world of science as well as of astrology. I find the following lunar 
table ascribed to the great Herschel, “constructed upon a philo- 
sophical consideration of the great attraction of the sun and moon in, 
their several positions respecting the earth, and confirmed by the 
experience of many years’ actual observation :” — 


LUNAR TABLE, 
If it be new or full 
moon or the moon | 
enters into the 
first or last quar- 


ters at IN SUMMER. IN WINTER. 
Noon Very rainy, Snow and rain. 
From 2to4P.M., Changeable, Fair and mild. 
4 to 6, Fair, Fair. 
6 to 8 Fair, wind N. W., Fair and frosty, N. or N. E. 


Rain, wind S. W., Rain, S. or S. W. 

{ Fair, if wind N.W., Fair and frosty, if wind N. or N. E. 
Rain, if wind S.W., Rain, if S. or S. W. 

VOL. XIV.— NO. 50. 13 


8 to 10, 
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10 to midnight, Fair, Fair and frosty. 
oto2Aa.MmM, Fair, Hard frost, unless wind S. or S. W, 
2to 4, Cold with showers, Snow and stormy. 
4 to 6, Rain, Snow and stormy. 
6 to 8, Wind and rain, Stormy. 
8 to Io, Changeable, Cold rain, wind W., snow, E. 


Io to noon, Frequent showers, Cold with high wind. 


I am aware that serious attempts have been made to prove that 
this table was not published till after Herschel’s death. After a 
long hunt, however, I found the original publication in the “Euro- 
pean Magazine” for July, 1811, and as Herschel did not die til] 
eleven years after that date, the usual and only argument I have 
ever heard against his authorship falls to the ground. 

It should be noted that the saying, “‘ The moon at or just after its 


- full has power to eat up clouds,” has a curious scientific backing. 


It is probable that many have noticed a gradual breaking away of 
clouds near full moon, especially if the moon is seen through a thin 
veil of clouds. The full moon rises just as the sun sets, and at this 
time the heat of the sun is so moderated that its tendency to pro- 
duce clouds is at a minimum; two or three hours later nocturnal 
cooling will begin another régime of clouds, but at this time most 
observers are asleep. We find from a long series of observations 
that the minimum of cloudiness in the twenty-four hours is from 
8 p. M. to midnight. 

Auguries professing to have an astronomical basis may be no more 
reasonable than those derived from natural objects. In a German 
scale published as early as 1507, if one would forecast the future, he - 
is directed: If you would know the future, “cut a gall apple into 
two or three pieces; if you find therein flies, it betokens war the 
next year; if you find a little worm, the year will be fat and fruitful ; 
if you find there a spider, so there will be deaths.” 

Equally untrustworthy are the forecasts of a coming winter, which 
are so frequently made from observations of planets, the behavior 
of animals, and so on. In the winter of 1893-94 there were made 
special notes of such predictions which were directly opposite each 
other. In New York, Chenango County, was published the state- 
ment that the thick husks of corn of a deep orange tint; the goose 
bone being larger and whiter than usual ; the crops of nuts immense 
in quantity and squirrels laying in great stores of them; the par- 
tridges and woodcocks fearlessly approaching farmyards ; and ducks 
flying in U shaped instead of V shaped flocks toward the south, — 
all indicated an unusually early and severe winter. Two weeks 
later a farmer in Pennsylvania predicted a mild winter from the fact 
that toads were hopping about in November; meadow moles were 
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rooting up little mounds ; the fur of coons and skunks was thinner 
by half than usual. The same view was published in Virginia based 
on the fact that there were very few persimmons, and that hornets’ 
nests had been built in the tops of the trees. It is plain that the 
condition of the plant and animal gives absolutely no indication of 
the coming season, but is due rather to good nourishment or lack 
of it. 

There are also found the following in England and Germany as 
early as the sixteenth century: “ If Christmas day be on Sunday, 
that year shall have a warm winter. If on Monday, there shall be a 
mild winter. If on Tuesday, it shall be a cold winter and moist,” 
and so on through all the days of the week. There is often a good 
deal of rhyme about such sayings, but there is absolutely no reason 
in them. 

If there was a single spring or source from which the stream of 
weather lore had started, and if into this stream other smaller rivu- 
lets have flowed from time to time, on following back the main 
stream we would naturally expect to find it gradually narrowing to 
its source. This, however, is not the case, and it is not difficult to 
see that if there is any relation between the appearance of clouds, 
the behavior of animals and plants, and the ensuing weather, such 
relationship could be discovered independently by observers in all 
parts of the world and all along the passing centuries. The origin 
of a good deal of our weather lore is dependent upon the climate of 
the country in which it began, and in many cases the weather of the 
country will be a valuable criterion by which to trace such sayings. 
For example, all the weather sayings regarding rain or the rainy 
season in Greece or Palestine must harmonize with the fact that all 
the precipitation in those countries falls between November and 
March. 

There is a kind of weather lore that has been greatly misinter- 
preted, in many cases, from a failure to recognize its origin. Before 
the establishment of the calendar and the setting in order of the 
months and seasons of the solar year, it was very necessary to deter- 
mine the approach of each season in order to facilitate farming oper- 
ations. At the first this could be done only by watching the rising 
and setting of the constellations. Thus Hesiod says that when the 
Pleiades rise, the harvest begins. Such sayings have been inter- 
preted as indicating an actual benefic or malevolent influence from 
stars, but seem, in the first instance, to have depended simply on 
the necessities of the observer. So the piece of weather lore con- 
tained in Job, referring to the sweet influences of the Pleiades, 
depends on nothing more than the indication of the coming season 
as shown by the appearance of these stars. 
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Hesiod, in his “ Works and Days,” tries to encourage the laggard 
farmer by saying, “ But if you shall have ploughed late, this would 
be your remedy: When the cuckoo sings first on the oak foliage, 
and delights mortals over the boundless earth, then let Zeus rain 
three days and not cease, neither over-topping your ox’s hoof nor 
falling short of it; then would a late plougher be equal with an early 
one.” There would seem to be a grim humor in this advice, for 
such a rain would help the forward farmer even more than the lag- 
gard. The reference to the cuckoo is interesting, inasmuch as it has 
come down through the centuries as the best-known animal sign of 
rain. We have the cuckoo pluvialis, and, in our own country, it is 
called the “rain crow.” It has a mournful, monotonous cry once 
heard never to be forgotten. It is a rare bird, though noticed by 
myself in New England, and again. after reaching Washington. 
Hesiod also points out that the first call of the crow as it migrates 
northward is an indication that spring is nigh. 

The earliest large collection of weather signs we owe to Theophras- 
tus, belonging to the fourth century B. c. He says, after speaking 
of signs derived from domestic and other animals, “ but for the most 
part signs derived from the sun and moon are the most important.” 
In this he refers, in part at least, to the waxing and waning moon, 
but mostly as to the appearance of the sun and moon, when clouds 
are hovering near. He says: “The ends and beginnings of lunar 
months are apt to be stormy, because light fails from the fourth day 
before to the fourth day after new moon. The obscuration of the 
moon occurs in a similar way to an eclipse of the sun.” He gives the 
call of the tree toad as a precursor of rain, and this has come down to 
us as another valuable prognostic. He also says: “An ass shaking 
its ears is a sign of storm.” A modern version of this sign is given 
as follows: An English philosopher, while driving out with a friend, 
stopped to ask a shepherd boy the way. As he was about to drive 
on, the boy warned him that it was going to rain, but the philo- 
sopher, not seeing a cloud in the sky, drove on. Sure enough, in an 
hour and a half the rain came in torrents. The next day the philo- 
sopher determined on learning the boy's secret. On seeing him, the 
boy refused to divulge, but on clutching the proffered guinea in his 
hand he said, “ Do you see that old black wether over there? Well, 
when he stands facing the wind, shakes his head, stamps his foot, 
and snuffs up the wind, it is a sure sign that it will rain in an hour 
or two.” Of course, if we are to give credence to such a sign, there 
should be more than one sheep in a large flock having the same or 
like impulses. 

There are many who believe that animals have a finer sense in 
distinguishing coming weather changes than man can have, even 
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with the aid of the finest instruments ; for example, a hunting dog 
has a wonderfully developed sense of smell; the insects with their 
extremely delicate organisms would be susceptible to the slightest 
variations in weather ; plants with their chlorophyl and living prin- 
ciple may change very readily with weather changes, and so on. 
Not long ago a statement was published in the “ American Meteor- 
ologic Journal” that certain snails in Georgia changed color on the 
approach of rain. A letter was immediately dispatched, making 
fuller inquiries, but no response was ever received. It cannot be 
shown that a storm ever makes its presence felt by changes in mois- 
ture, pressure, or temperature which animals will notice before our 
more delicate instruments. In the case of moisture it is quite cer- 
tain that the change comes simultaneously with the storm and not 
before it. The evidence seems strong that there may be an influ- 
ence emanating from a storm other than that which can be ascribed 
to moisture, pressure, temperature, or any other commonly recog- 
nized condition. Nor do we need to go to animals to discover such 
an influence. Many persons who have lost limbs, or are subject to 
rheumatic pains, recognize such a condition. Captain Catlin, who 
has made a most interesting and scientific study of this whole ques- 
tion, has decided that there are certain thunderstorms and electric 
conditions which alone are responsible for the pains in nerves. 
Probably many have known persons who are extremely uneasy and 
nervous on the approach of a thunderstorm, but who are instantly 
relieved on the first clap of thunder. 

Many readers will have noted in the summer twilight the sharp 
hum of the nighthawk as he strikes the air with his wing in darting 
for prey, also swallows as they skim just above the ground. These 
are both signs of coming storms; the insects are driven down by 
the condition of the atmosphere, and the birds are forced to follow 
them. 

Many ancient weather signs, more valuable than any derived from 
animals, are based on the appearance of clouds and fogs at sunrise 
and sunset, and other optical phenomena. One of the best of these 
is quoted in the New Testament, Matt. xvi. 3: “ When it is evening, 
ye say, fair weather: for the heaven is red. And in the morning, 
foul weather to-day: for the heaven is red and lowring.” 

The same idea is popularly expressed in the rhyme : — 

' Evening red and morning gray 
Will speed a traveller on his way; 
But evening gray and morning red 
Will pour down rain upon his head. 

In this case, if the red seen at evening extends round the horizon, 
it is not a good sign of fair weather on the next day. 
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A rainbow in the morning 

Will give a sailor warning, 

A rainbow at night 

Is the sailor’s delight, 
has something of a scientific basis. The morning light reflected and 
refracted from drops to the westward causes the rainbow. In the 
afternoon the drops have passed by toward the east, and hence a 
rainbow in the east shows that the storm has passed, as all our 
storms in the temperate regions travel from west to east. 

Aratus says: “If there be a single red circle about the moon, it 
betokens a storm ; if two circles, a severe storm ; and if three, a very 
severe storm.” In a part of this statement, he undoubtedly has 
reference to a corona, which is very near the sun or moon, and shows 
prismatic colors, but he must also intend to include the halo of 
twenty-two degrees radius. The popular saying is that the number 
of stars within the ring around the moon shows the number of days 
before the storm. The halo, being due to the presence of crystals 
or much vapor, is a fair precursor of a storm, but the addition relat- 
ing to the number of stars is fanciful, as the storm will come within 


thirty-six hours if at all. 
H. A. Hazen, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Eprror’s Note. — Henry Allen Hazen, the author of the preceding paper, died 
in Washington, D. C., January 22, 1900, at the age of fifty-one years. He was 
born in Sirim, India, being a son of Rev. Allen Hazen. In 1881 he entered the 
Signal Service at Washington, and in July, 1891, was attached to the Forecast 
Division of the Meteorological Bureau. He was the author of a great number of 
publications, scattered through periodicals, a complete list of which would extend 
to several hundred titles. Mr. Hazen, who was greatly interested in the study of 
weather signs and traditional weather lore, had made collections looking to a 
classification of these; but although his preparations had made such progress 
that he had undertaken to seek a proper medium for the publication of his mate- 
rial, his death left the work in a state too incomplete to permit the use of his 
notes. The paper here printed was given in the form of an address before a sci- 
entific society. 
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THE WORSHIP AND FOLK-LORE OF METEORITES.! 


Few natural objects have more generally been worshipped by the 
human race than meteorites. From the dawn of history to the pre- 
sent there has probably never been a day when there was not being 
carried on somewhere upon the globe the worship of a “sky stone.” 

That savage and barbarous people should do this does not seem 
strange when one considers the extraordinary phenomena of dazzling 
light and violent sounds which usually accompany the fall of a 
meteorite. 

But when one finds that similar worship was carried on by the 
Greeks and Romans, and even probably forms a part of the Moham- 
medan ritual of the present day, it is evident that the worship of 
these bodies takes a deeper hold upon mankind than that of most 
other material things, and makes an inquiry into the nature and 
causes of such worship seem desirable. Certainly for scientific pur- 
poses a catalogue made as complete as possible of the cases where 
such worship has been carried on is needed. Instances of the wor- 
ship of meteorites among ancient peoples, especially the Greeks and 
Romans, have been carefully collected and exhaustively studied by 
Professor H. A. Newton, the results of his study having been pub- 
lished in the “ American Journal of Science” soon after his death.” 

There are many instances, however, not enumerated by Professor 
Newton, which should be added to the list. The writer’s endeavor 
will be therefore to enumerate as many well-authenticated cases as 
he has been able to discover, of meteorites which have been wor- 
shipped, or which have been the subjects of legends or folk-lore, and 
to draw any conclusions from the collected records which may seem 
justifiable. 

Ignoring the hazy records of the Chinese and Arabians in regard 
to the worship of meteorites as being too indefinite for study, there 
may be first mentioned a stone whose worship, beginning at a very 
early period, has endured to the present day. This is the meteorite 
of the Kaaba at Mecca The worship of this stone by Arabian 
tribes is first spoken of by Greek writers of early times. So firmly 
had its worship become established when the Arabs became con- 
verts to Mohammedanism, and Mohammed took Mecca, and de- 
stroyed the 360 idols within the temple, that the great prophet dared 


a Revised from a paper read before the Chicago Academy of Sciences, March 
1898. 

* Amer. Jour. Sci. 4th ser. vol. iii. p. 1. 

* Fletcher, An Introduction to the Study of Meteorites, 1894, p. 18; also New- 
ton, /. ¢. p. 4. 
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not or cared not to abolish it. Saluting the idol with his staff, he 
made the sevenfold circuit of the temple court, and returned and 
kissed it. Having thus sanctioned its worship, the Mohammedans 
have regarded it with the utmost reverence ever since. It is built 
into the corner of the Kaaba or temple, and toward it each devout 
Moslem is bidden to look five times a day as he prays. _ Its name is 
The Right Hand of God on Earth. By one tradition it is said to 
have dropped from Heaven with Adam, by another to have been 
given by Gabriel to Abraham to attest his divinity, and by another . 
it is said that when Abraham was reconstructing the Kaaba that had 
been destroyed by the deluge, he sent his son Ishmael for a stone 
to put in its corner, and Gabriel met Ishmael, and gave him this 
stone. By the tradition the stone was originally transparent hya- 
cinth, but became black through being kissed bya sinner. In the 
day of judgment, it is said, it will witness in favor of all those who 
have touched it with sincere hearts, and will be endowed with sight 
and speech. That this wonderful stone is a meteorite has not been 
positively proved by observation, since of course no one has ever 
been able to obtain a fragment of it for study. There can, however, 
be little doubt that it is a meteorite. Not only did it according to 
tradition fall from heaven, but it is described by travellers as having 
a black color and basaltic character, qualities which correspond ex- 
actly to those of meteoric stones. Coming next to the instances of 
meteorites worshipped by Greeks and Romans, it will be found dif- 
ficult to separate the imaginary from the real. Yet a few cases may 
be cited with comparative assurance. 3 

Venus of Paphos, Island of Cyprus.1— This was one of many 
“heaven descended images,” and is described as a rude triangular 
stone. 

The Statue of Ceres.2 — This is referred to by Cicero in his oration 
against Verres as being “ not made by hands” and “fallen from the 
skies.” 

The Earliest Image of Pallas at Athens.’ — Tradition gives this a 
like origin with that just quoted. 

The Stone of Delphi.‘ — This is described by Pausanius as being 
a stone of moderate size “which they anointed every day, and cov- 
ered during every festival with new shorn wool.” They are of the 
opinion respecting this stone, he says, “ that it was the one given by 
Cybele to Saturn to swallow as a substitute for the infant Jupiter, 
which Saturn after swallowing vomited out on the earth.” 

The Needle of Cybele.s — This meteoric stone attained great celeb- 

1 Fletcher, /. c. p. 18; Newton, /. c. p. 5. 
2 Newton, /. ¢. p. 6. 3 Jbid. 4 bid. 
5 Fletcher, /. c. p. 18; Newton, /. ¢. p. 8. 
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rity and importance in Roman history, and was worshipped through 
long centuries as the image of Cybele. It was described as conical 
in shape and ending in a point; brown in color and looking like a 
piece of lava. It fell at some unknown early time near Pessinus 
on the border line between Phrygia and Galatia. The worship of 
Cybele being carried on there, the stone was set up and adored as 
her image. At the time when Hannibal was maintaining his army 
in Italy, and threatening the Roman state, a shower of stones occurred 
which alarmed the Romans as to their future, and caused them to 
consult the sibylline books as to what should bedone. The response 
was that whenever a foreign enemy had carried war into Italy, he 
could be expelled and conquered if the Idzan mother (this meteoric 
stone) be brought from Pessinus to Rome. Accordingly with the 
greatest ceremony the stone was brought to Rome. A new ship 
was built to carry it, and it was received in the city with elaborate 
rites and festivals of many days’ duration. Before another year had 
passed, Hannibal had been forced back to Africa. In gratitude for 
deliverance a temple was erected to Cybele. In it a silver statue of 
the goddess was placed, and the stone was made to serve as her 
head. For more than 500 years thereafter the stone was an object 
of public worship. In the course of time, however, the worship was 
discontinued, and the stone disappeared from view, probably, alas! 
never to be found again. It has been searched for most industri- 
ously by modern excavators, but no trace has ever been found of it 
except an account of its probable rejection. The chances of its ever 
being discovered seem now therefore exceedingly small. 

Heliogabalus.1— This meteoric stone was worshipped in the time 
of Emperor Macrinus as the image of the Sun God. According to 
tradition, it fell from heaven, and is described as “a large stone 
rounded on the base, and gradually tapering upward to a sharp 
point ; it is shaped like a cone. In color it is black, and they show 
certain small prominences and depressions in the stone.” Such a 
description accords well with those of the peculiar features of a 
meteoric stone. The stone was first worshipped in Asia on the 
banks of the Orontes between Damascus and Antioch, a magnificent 
temple being built over it there. Macrinus, on becoming emperor, 
had the stone brought to Rome, where its worship was carried on 
with the most costly and elaborate ceremonies as long as he reigned. 
After his death, however, the worship was probably discontinued, as 
nothing more can be learned of the stone or of this form of wor- 
ship. 

The Image of Artemis at Ephesus22— This image was the central 


1 Newton, /. ¢. p. 11. 
; 2 Fletcher, 2c. p. 18; Newton, 2 ¢. p. 13. 
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object in the great temple at Ephesus, which was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world. It was said to have fallen from 
heaven, and its name, Diipetes, signified “fallen from the sky,” 
While the copies which were made of it and widely circulated during 
the first century are not representations of a stone, they are, in the 
opinion of Professor Newton, idealized forms of what was originally 
a stone having the characters of a meteorite. . 

In addition to the above seemingly well-defined instances of the 
worship of meteorites by the Greeks and Romans, there are others 
indicated by coins known to have been struck by different rulers, 
Many of these coins bear the figure of a stone mounted as if ona 
shrine, while the accompanying inscription tells of the fall. The 
fact that the occurrence was commemorated by a coin indicates that 
the object was considered one of ominous import. The Imperial 
Museum at Vienna possesses much the largest collection of these 
coins known. The coins there shown tell of the fall of meteorites in 
Macedonia, Attuda, Cyprus, Cyrrhus, Emisa, Mallas, Perga, Pola, 
Sardis, Pierian Seleucia, Sidon, Synnada, Tripolis, and Tyre.!_ They 
were struck by the following rulers or their associates: Philip IL, 
Alexander III., Augustus, Caligula, Vespasian, Trajan, Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Commodus, Septimius Sev- 
erus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, Elagabalus, Annia Faustina, Mesa, 
Julia Sozwmias, Alexander Severus, Maximinus, Gordianus Pius, 
Tranquillina, Philippus pater, Phillippus filius, Valerian, Gallienus, 
Salonina, Aurelian, and Tacitus. It is to be hoped that the history 
of these individual] coins will be some time carefully investigated. 

Coming now to more modern times, many instances of meteorites 
held in reverence may be recorded in the Old World. 

Durala, India. — Here a stone weighing about twenty-five pounds 

fell February 18, 1815. The natives believing it to be of heavenly 
origin procured means to have a special temple built over it,? but the 
East India Company took possession of the stone, and sent it to the 
British Museum, where it is now largely preserved. 

Saonlod, India.2 — A shower of about forty stones fell here Janu- 
ary 19, 1867. The terrified inhabitants of the village seeing in them 
the instruments of vengeance of an offended deity, gathered all the 
stones they could find, and having pounded them to powder, scat- 
tered them to the winds. 

Nedagolla, India. — This meteoric iron fell January 23, 1870, with 
brilliant light and explosive sounds. The people of the village were 
much alarmed, carried the mass to their temple, and made pumya 


1 Annalen des k. k. Naturhist. Hofmuseums, Wien, Bd. x. p. 236. 
2 Buchner, Die Meteoriten in Sammlungen, p. 36. 
® Flight, A Chapter in the History of Meteorites, p. 150. 
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(ceremonial worship) to it. Some time after it was taken possession 
of for the collections of the British Museum. 

Sabetmahmet, India1—This stone was decked with flowers, 
anointed with ghee, and subjected to frequent ceremonial worship 
and coatings of sandal-wood powder. It was placed on a terrace 
constructed for it at the place where it struck the ground, and a sub- 
scription was made for the erection of a shrine. 

Ogi, Hizen, Japan.* — Two stones which fell here, according to 
one account, December 10, 1744, were used for more than 150 years 
as offerings annually made in the temple in Ogi to Shokujo on the 
festival of that goddess the 7th day of the 7th month. The belief 
among the Japanese was that the stones had fallen from the shores 
of the Silver River, Heavenly River, or Milky Way, after they had 
been used by the goddess as weights to steady her loom. One of 
these stones is now largely preserved in the British Museum. 

Kesen, Twate, Japan.* — A meteorite which fell here in 1850 was 
preserved in a temple many years, and worshipped as an idol. Por- 
tions of it are now to be found in many collections. 

Krasnojarsk, Siberia. — Here a mass of iron weighing 1500 pounds 
was long in place. The first European to visit it was the traveller 
Pallas, in 1771. He reported that the mass was regarded by the 
Tartars of the vicinity as “a holy thing fallen from heaven.”* Ex- 
amination of the mass made since Pallas’s day proves it beyond ques- 
tion to be meteoric. / 

Ensisheim, Alsace, Germany. — Here a stone weighing about 300 
pounds fell November 16, 1492. 

The Emperor Maximilian had the stone brought to the neighbor- 
ing castle, and a council of state was held to consider what message 
from heaven the stone fall had brought them. As a result the stone 
was hung up in the church with an appropriate legend, and with the 
strictest command that it should ever remain there intact. It was 
held to be an omen of import in the contest then in progress in 
France and in the contest impending with the Turks.5 At the time 
of the French Revolution it was taken down by iconoclasts, and 
broken into a number of pieces. One large piece, however, is still 
preserved in the Town Hall of Ensisheim. 

Duruma, East Africa.’ — This stone weighing about a pound fell 
March 6, 1853. It was picked up by some shepherd boys, and of 
these some German missionaries tried to buy it. The barbarous 
tribe of Wanikas, however, hearing of the fall, took the stone to be 


1 Records of the Geological Survey of India, 1885, vol. xviii. p. 237. 

® Flight, 2. c. p. 166. 

° Brezina, Ann. k. k. Naturhist. Hofmuseums, Wien, Bd. x. p. 257. 

* Fletcher, 2. c. p. 20. 5 Newton, / ¢. p. 3. ® Buchner, 7. c. p. 86. 
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a god, obtained possession of it, and refused to part with it. They 
anointed it with oil, clothed it with apparel, and built for it a kind 
of temple. Three years later the wild Masai came down upon the 
Wanikas, burned their village, and killed large numbers of the 
people. The Wanikas thereupon concluded that their god was a 
poor protector, and, having lost all respect for it, gladly sold it to 
the missionaries. The stone is now to be seen in the collection of 
the Academy of Sciences of Munich. 

In the New World several instances of worship of meteorites may 
be cited. The greatest antiquity is probably to be assigned to those 
worshipped by the mound-builders. 

Turner Mound, Hamilton County, Ohio.— Upon a brick altar in 
this mound were found several objects made of meteoric iron. They 
were accompanied by other ornamental objects, such as figurines, 
dishes, copper ornaments, and bones of deer and elk. All gave evi- 
dence of having been subjected to the action of fire, and this, to- 
gether with their position upon the altar, indicates that all these 
objects were considered more or less sacred by the people who 
placed them there. A study of the peculiar features of the iron 
makes it very probable that it had been brought from Kansas by the 
aborigines, showing all the more plainly the high esteem in which it 
must have been held. 

Hopewell Mound, Ross County, Ohio. — Here were also found, in 
connection with a skeleton upon an altar, part of a headdress, beads, 
and other ornaments all made of meteoric iron. As in the case just 
quoted, worship of these objects is indicated. 

Oktibbeha County, Mississippi2— A mass of what is probably 
meteoric iron was found in an Indian mound here. 

Casas Grandes, Mexico. — An account of a mass of meteoric iron 
probably worshipped here by the aborigines is given as follows by 
Mr. M. Pierson, United States vice-consul at El Paso del Norte: 
“ Some three or four years since a party of the inhabitants of the 
town of Casas Grandes, as a matter of curious speculation, com- 
menced excavating in the old ruins there. One more fortunate than 
the others drifted into a large room, in the middle of which there 
appeared a kind of tomb made of adobe brick. Renewing his excava- 
tions, he found a large mass of meteoric iron in the middle of the 
tomb, carefully and curiously wrapped with a coarse kind of linen. 
Twenty-six yoke of oxen were mustered, and as many more strong 
log chains, and the meteorite was hauled to the town of Casas 
Grandes. It measured 2 feet 6 inches square, and is supposed to 


! Kinnicut, Rep. Peabody Museum, 1884, p. 381. 
2 Taylor, Proc. Acad. Phil. 1857. 
8 Smithsonian Report for 1873, p. 419. 
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weigh 5000 pounds.” The present whereabouts of the mass are not 
known, unless a meteorite now in the collection of the United States . 
National Museum be the one described by Mr. Pierson. 

Wichita County, Texas. — A mass of meteoric iron first seen here 
by white men in 1836, and weighing 320 pounds, was an object of 
worship to the Comanche Indians. It was set up at a point where 
several trails met, and the Indians in passing by it were accustomed 
to deposit upon it offerings of beads, pipes, and tobacco.! Portions 
of the mass are now to be seen in several collections. 

Charcas, Mexico. — This mass of meteoric iron weighing 1500 
pounds was seen by Humboldt in the above place in 1811.2 It was 
then, he states, built into the wall of a church (or churchyard), 
and was worshipped by women in the belief that they would thus be 
cured of sterility. The mass was brought in 1885 to Paris. 

San Gregorio, Chihuahua, Mexico.—On this mass of meteoric 
iron weighing twelve tons, which lay in its original position until 
1891, was cut in 1821 this inscription : — 

“Solo Dios con su poder-.este fiero destruira 


Pues en el mundo no habra i 
Quien lo pueda de hacer.” 


(“Since no one in the world could make it, only God with his power 
this iron can destroy.’’) These words at least indicate that a sacred 
character was given the iron in the eyes of some one, though we 
have no evidence that any worship of the mass was ever carried on. 
The mass is now in the museum of the National School of Mines, 
City of Mexico. 


FOLK-LORE OF METEORITES. 


Under this head may be classed cases in which meteorites were 

the source of some legend or belief not involving worship. In these 

cases something of awe or reverence for the object is indicated, but 

not of so profound a nature as was felt where worship was carried on. j 
Elbogen, Bohemia.2 — Here a mass of meteoric iron weighing 200 / 

pounds was preserved for centuries (and may still be seen) in the 

Town Hall. It is said to have fallen about the beginning of the 

fifteenth century. It was long invested by the people with an ex- 

traordinary character, and was known among them as the enchanted 

or bewitched burggrave (a burggrave being a court official). The 

popular tradition in regard to the mass was, that if at any time 

it were thrown into the castle fountain (which was twenty-two 

fathoms deep), it would come back to its former place. In 1742 the 


1 Mallet, Am. Jour. Sci. 3d ser. vol. xxviii. p. 285. . 
2? Humboldt, Essai politique, vol. ii. p. 582. 
Buchner, ¢. p. 151. 
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French, being in temporary control of the country, in mockery of 
the saying, threw the iron into the fountain. But it proved true to 
its reputation, for in 1776 the French rule being ended, the towns- 
people lifted it out of its pit, and set it back in the place to which 
tradition had said it would return. 

The Gibbs Meteorite. — This is a mass of meteoric iron weighing 
1690 pounds now in the Yale Museum. The first white man to see 
it was Captain Anthony Glass, who in 1808, when trading among the 
Pawnees in Texas, was shown the mass by the Indians. He states 
that they regarded the mass with great veneration, and attributed to 
it singular powers in the cure of diseases.! 

Nejed, Central Arabia. — The belief that meteorites are the solid 
substance of thunderbolts has been not uncommon, and is quite 
natural when one considers the phenomena attending their fall. 
One of the most interesting records of such a belief is found in a 
letter which accompanied the Nejed meteorite now in the British 
Museum : ?— 


In the year 1282 after the death of Mahomed, when Mame Faisale Ben 
Saoode was governor and general-commander-in-chief of the Pilgrims, 
residing in a valley called Yakki, which is situated in Nagede, in Central 
Arabia, Schiekh Kalaph Ben Essah, who then resided in the above-named 
valley, came to Bushire, Persian Gulf, and brought a larger thunderbolt 
with him for me, and gave the undermentioned particulars concerning it. 

In the spring of the year 1280, in the valley called Wadee Banee Khaled, 
in Nagede, Central Arabia, there occurred a great storm, thunder and 
lightning being particularly prevalent ; and during the storm an enormous 
thunderbolt fell from the heavens, accompanied by a dazzling light, similar 
to a large shooting star, and it imbedded itself deeply into the earth. 
During its fall the noise of its descent was terrific. I, Schiekh Kalaph Ben 
Essah, procured possession of it, and brought it to you, it being the largest 
that ever fell in the district of Nagede. These thunderbolts as a rule only 
weigh two or three pounds, and fall from time to time during tropical 
storms. 

The above concludes the narrative of Schiekh Kalaph Ben Essah. 

I myself saw in Africa four years after the above date a similar one, 
weighing 133 pounds, to that which Schiekh Kalaph Ben Essah brought to 
me, and the Sultan of Zanzibar, Sayde Mayede, obtained possession of it, 
and forwarded it to Europe for the purpose of having it converted into 
weapons. For this reason I have forwarded my thunderbolt to London 
(as when melted and made into weapons, they were of the most superior 
kind and temper), considering it one of the wonders of the world, and may 
be a benefit to science. 


1 Amer. Jour. Sci. tst ser. vol. viii. p. 218. 
2 Fletcher, Min. Mag. vol. vii. p. 179. 
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The said Schiekh Kalaph Ben Essah, who brought me this thunderbolt, 
is still alive and under Turkish government control at Hoodydah, near 


Jeddah. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) HajEE AHMED KHANE SARTEEP. 


In order to judge properly of the above instances, it is desirable to 
note some in which meteorites have been treated with no regard at 
all. 
Some of the most remarkable are those of the meteorites of Kiowa 
County, Kansas, which, until their meteoric nature was discovered, 
were put to all sorts of base uses. They were used to hold down 
stable roofs and covers to rain-barrels, and were buried by hogs and 
struck by mowing-machines. In fact, they were considered general 
nuisances. The Staunton County, Virginia, meteoric iron, when 
first found, a colored man tried to sell for a dollar. Being unable 
to do this, he threw it into a back yard, where it remained until it 
was built into a stone wall. There a dentist discovered it, and 
found it very useful to hammer metals and crack nuts on. Then it 
was built into the curbing of acistern. There its meteoric nature 
was discovered, and it has since occupied a more worthy place. 
The Tucson, Arizona, iron, in many respects one of the most re- 
markable meteorites in the world, for many years served as a public 
anvil in the town of Tucson. In many other instances meteorites 
have been used for anvils, for nut-crackers, and weights, and one 
served for many years as a base in a stamp mill. 

It is evident, therefore, that the regard in which meteorites have 
been held depends wholly on whether their fall was observed or not. 
It was always the fall and the phenomena attending it which im- 
pressed the observer, and not any peculiarity in the stone, if found 
alone. To the finding of a piece of peculiar stone or even metal the 
average man attached little importance, and used the mass for what- 
ever purpose it proved most serviceable. When, however, he saw a 
stone fall from the sky, often with terrifying phenomena, all his feel- 
ings of awe and reverence were aroused, and he often set the stone 
up as an object of worship, or regarded it as possessing magic quali- 
ties. The instances prove that such a feeling of awe was not con- 
fined to savage peoples, but has often been shared by those possess- 
ing a high degree of civilization. Indeed, the degree of regard in 
which the object was held was apparently the more intense the 
higher the degree of civilization. The worship of these bodies by 
the Romans was evidently far more elaborate and enduring than 
that by any other people. 

In striking contrast to this worship of sky stones by the Romans 
have been the incredulity and scorn with which, up to the beginning 
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of the present century at least, the accounts of the fall of stones 
from the sky have been treated by modern civilized peoples. They 
have generally refused to believe that stones could fall from the sky, 
and have echoed the remark of President Jefferson when told that 
Professors Silliman and Kingsley, of Yale, had described a shower of 
stones as having taken place at Weston, Conn. “They may be 
right,” he said, “ but it is easier for me to believe that two Yankee 
professors would lie than to believe that stones would fall from 
heaven.” 

The true mental attitude is undoubtedly to be found between the 
two extremes thus indicated. While the intelligent man no longer 
regards the stone as a god, he is convinced that it is a messenger 
from space, a patient and even reverential study of which will dis- 
close to him not a few of the secrets of the universe. 

Oliver C. Farrington. 
FizELD COLUMBIAN Museum, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IN THE SOUTHERN FIELD OF FOLK-LORE. 


Tue effort to extend folk-lore investigations in the South will no 
doubt bear valuable fruit, but the work is going to be somewhat slow 
and difficult, I fear. 

The importance of the material is not sufficiently appreciated, 
even among cultured people. If they can be made to understand 
that the folk-lore of a people is part of the history of that people, 
they will doubtless awaken to active appreciation. 

The publication, some months since, in this Journal, of an article 
entitled ‘“‘ Some Mountain Superstitions of the South,” brought to me 
several contributions of folk-lore, and from them I have selected the 
following. 

Mr. William T. Howard, of Lancing, Tenn., was reared in the 
Cumberland Mountains. I know him asa reliable man. He writes 
that some years since, while collecting for a sewing-machine com- 
pany, he passed three days at the home of a Mr. Massengale, in Scott 
County. Mr. Massengale was then about eighty years of age, but 
was as physically and mentally vigorous as most men in middle life. 
He was a strong believer in witchcraft, and some of the stories which 
he related Mr. Howard has given me in the old gentleman’s own 
language, as nearly as he can recall it. 


A BEWITCHED GUN. 

“For many years,” said he, “I made my living by hunting, and 
many deer, bear, turkeys, and all sorts of varmints to be found in 
these mountings, have I killed. 

“T was considered a powerful good shot with a rifle, and that I 
certainly was. 

“One morning, howsom’ever, I went out, and the first thing I 
knew I had a fine shot at a big deer, which was standing stock- 
still, broadside toward me. I raised my gun, took good aim, and 
expected of course to drop him dead in his tracks. But I missed 
him, point blank. He made a few jumps and then stood stock- 
still until I had wasted three shots on him, and had n’t cut a hair. 
Then he ran off. 

“This sort of thing went on for several days. I had lots of power- 
ful fine close shots, but could n’t hit a thing. 

“I told my wife that there was something awful wrong, either 
with me or with the gun. She told me I had better go to the witch- 
doctor, as it was likely my gun was bewitched. 

“I went to the witch-doctor, who told me to go into the woods 


near a certain house, pick out a tree, and name it after the woman 
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who lived there. He said she was a witch, and had bewitched my 
gun. He said after I had named the tree as he directed I must 
shoot at it, and listen to see if there was any noise made at the house 
—for if I hit the tree the witch would be hurt, and then my gun 
would be all right. 

“I did as he said, and at the first crack of the gun I heard the 
woman cry out, as if she had been hit instead of the tree. I went 
to the tree and found that it was hit. From that time on my gun 
was as good as ever, and my shooting was as reliable as it had ever 
been.” 

This same old man told Mr. Howard a story of 


A BEWITCHED CHURNING. 


“T was working for a man,” he said, “ whose wife was regarded as 
a witch. One day I saw her put a very small quantity of milk into 
the churn and go to churning. There was not over a teacupful, or 
such a matter, of it. But after a while I saw her put some white 
powder into it. She got a big lot of butter. I noticed where she 
put the powder, and the first chance that I got I stole some of it 
and went home. 

“T asked mother to let me have some milk. She thought I 
wanted it to drink, and gave it to me. But I put it in the churn, 
put in some of the powder, and I got more butter than she usually 
got from a whole churnful of milk. 

“On my way back to the farm where I worked I met a very small, 
dark-haired, red-complected man, that I had never seen before. He 
said to me, ‘ You have used some of my material, and now you must 
put your name in my book.’ 

“T asked him what he meant, and he said I had made butter with 
his material, and I’d got to put my name down in his book. I hated 
like the mischief to do it, but was afraid of him, and decided to do 
what he said. So, following his directions, I scratched my arm until 
the blood came, and with it I wrote my name in a little book which 
he handed to me. He then went away, seeming to feel satisfied, 
and I have never seen him since.” 

The old man told Mr. Howard that the witches had several times 
turned him into a horse and ridden him off to their night frolics. 

He could remember distinctly looking at himself and thinking 
with pride what a fine horse he was. 

He said that on one of these occasions they rode him through a lot 
of brier-bushes, and the next morning his hands were full of briers. 

He also claimed to have learned the secrets of witchcraft, and de- 
clared that he could do anything with Mr. Howard that he pleased 
by simply thinking it, and offered to demonstrate his ability to do so 
by practical experiments. 
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But Mr. Howard frankly confesses that he has sufficient supersti- 
tion in his nature to have inspired him with fear of the old man, and 
he begged him not to experiment upon him. 

His host assured him that he could feel perfectly easy in his mind, 
as he would do nothing against the will of his guest. 

Mr. Howard says that the old man’s manner throughout these 
recitals was such as to inspire the belief that he was deeply in ear- 
nest in all that he related. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DEER. 


There is quite a prevalent belief among mountaineers in the exist- 
ence of a mysterious deer, of which they stand in no inconsiderable 
awe. I have heard of a hunter in upper East Tennessee, who claims 
to have shot at this deer, or one of these deer, under a misapprehen- 
sion. The bullet came back and lodged in his own leg, and he 
shows the scar in apparent confidence that the evidence is con- 
clusive. 

Dr. A. S. Wiltse, who has for many years practised his profession 
in the Cumberland Mountains, and who takes a deep interest in the 
mountain people and their peculiarities, writes me this version of 
the deer myth, secured from a celebrated hunter named Jackson 
Howard. The language of the original relator is reproduced as 
nearly as practicable : — 

“El Moore is a good hunter, and a splendid good shot, too. But 
he got into a streak o’ mighty ornery luck one time jes’ on ercount 
er one er them thar white deer. He tole me all erbout hit with ’is 
own lips, an’ El is a mighty truthful man. 

“ He said he war out a’ huntin’ one mornin’, an’ he come onter a 
white deer, an’ hit war not more ’n fifteen er twenty feet frum ’im. 

“ He fired at hit, but never toch a hair. That deer jes’ stood still 
untwel he’d a-wasted seven or eight shots on hit. Then hit run off, 
an’ he tried his gun on a spot in a tree, an’ the bullet went straight 
to ther mark. 

“He got his dander up then, an’ laid fer thet white deer, an’ he 
wasted a powerful lot more ammunition on hit, untwel fin’ly ’e 
plugged hit in ther shoulder. 

“ But he was mighty sorry fer that, right then an’ for a long time 
atterwards. He said hit made the sorrowfulest noise ’at he ever 
hearn in all of his life. An’ from that day twelvemonth hit war un- 
possible fer El ter kill any kind of er deer whatsomever. He could 
kill other kinds of varmints all right ernough, but kill a deer he 
could n’t.” 
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A HOODOO CHARM. 

Mr. S. P. Gardner, who was reared in Louisiana, has furnished me a 
fine collection of the superstitions of that section. For the present 
I shall give only a recipe for making a hoodoo or voodoo charm :— 

“Take a dried one-eyed toad, a dried lizard, the little finger of a 
person who committed suicide, the wings of a bat, the eyes of a cat, 
the liver of an owl, and reduce all to a powder. Then cut up into 
fine pieces a lock of hair from the head of a dead (natural) child, and 
mix it with the powder. Make a bag of a piece of sheet that has 
been used as a shroud, put all of the material into it and put it into 
the pillow of the intended victim, when nobody is aware of your 
action. He will pine away and die. A few feathers run through 


the bag will expedite matters.” 
Henry M. Wiltse. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. General. Under the title, “The Northern Nations,” 
Mr. Joseph Edkins, of Shanghai, China, endeavors, in the “ Amer- 
ican Antiquarian ” (vol. xxii. pp. 254-257) for July-August, 1900, to 
prove some connections between the northern languages of Asia and 
America. He compares certain Cree and Ojibwa words with words 
in the Mongol language, Chinese and Japanese. His treatment of 
Algonkian roots is only on a par with his treatment of Mongol roots. 
Such attempts are exercises in philological atavism, hardly aught 
else. —In the “Transactions of the Canadian Institute” (vol. vi. 
pp. 285-312), Mr. J. C. Hamilton writes of “ Famous Algonquins: 
Algic Legends.” Among other noted Indians of Algonkian lineage, 
the following are discussed at more or less length, many interesting 
facts about them being recorded: Shinguakongse (“ Little Pine,” a 
half-breed Chippewa, famous in the war of 1812), who is remembered 
in Chinguacousy, the name of a township in the county of Peel, 
Ontario; Pegwis (a Cree chief, who signed a treaty with the Earl of 
Selkirk in 1817); Iandwahwah (‘“ Thunderbolt,” a Cree chief, who 
looked remarkably like the late Sir John A. Macdonald, the Canadian 
premier) ; Crowfoot (the famous Blackfoot chieftain, who died in 
1890, and over whose grave Canada has erected a modest monu- 
ment) ; Poundmaker (the Cree chief, a really great man); Mikasto 
(‘ Red Crow,” a Blood chief of considerable repute as a native states- 
man); Gitchi Naigou (better known by the French translation of 
his name, Le Grand Sable, a Chippewa chief, who figured at the 
taking of Mackinac in 1763; Waubojeeg (“ White Fisher,” son of a 
Chippewa chief who was with Montcalm at the taking of Quebec, 
but afterwards went over to the British side; of his granddaughters, 
—their mother was the wife of Mr. Johnston, an Irish gentleman, — 
one married Rev. Mr. McMurray, an Anglican clergyman, another 
Schoolcraft, the ethnologist). Pages 299-303 of Mr. Hamilton’s 
paper are taken up with an account of the “ Blackbirds,” an Ottawa 
family which has produced some notable characters, from the Assi- 
kinack or Assignac, who, as a boy, was at Mackinac in 1763, down 
to F. Assikinack (died 1863), who, after distinguishing himself at 
Upper Canada College, spent several years in the government ser- 
vice, in the Indian Department. The concluding pages of the essay 
are devoted to a general discussion of Algonkian legends — “ Algic 
legends and Hiawatha myths.” Mr. Hamilton is one of the few 
Canadians who are enthusiastic enough over the Indian to make 
permanent record of valuable and interesting historical data concern- 
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ing individual Red Men. — Avapaho. To the “ Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History” (vol. xiii. 1900, pp. 69-86) Mr. 
A. L. Kroeber contributes a valuable and interesting article (illus. 
trated) on the “ Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians.” The author’s 
investigations were carried on during the summer of 1899 in Okla- 
homa Territory, where some of the members of this outlying branch 
of the Algonkian linguistic stock now reside. According to Mr. 
Kroeber, “every decorative design of the Arapaho is also pictorial,” 
so realistic is even what seems to be purely ornamental. Arapaho 
art is also “ strongly imbued with the symbolic tendency,” which is 
indeed its most marked feature. Its decorative value is mediocre, 
Arapaho art (pottery and textile fabrics not occurring) is confined to 
“embroidering with colored beads, quills, or fibres ; carving in out- 
line or bas-relief; and painting.” While suggesting picture-writing, 
it is not real pictography. With the Arapaho “designs of animal 
origin are abundant, but they by no means predominate.” The buf- 
falo and things associated with it naturally furnish a good many 
symbols. An interesting fact is that “separate parts of the body, 
animal and human, are not infrequently represented.” Plant-designs 
are not very common, as indeed they are not with most primitive 
peoples. Symbols numerous and very varied are furnished by in- 
animate nature,—sun, rainbow, lightning, rain, stars, Milky Way, 
clouds, etc. The earth, lakes, mountains, etc., have also their sym- 
bols. The human figure (generally in profile) “is not often repre- 
sented, except in painting and carving.” Mr. Kroeber informs us 
also that “symbols of abstract ideas have been developed by the 
Arapaho,” as with the closely related Cheyennes, according to Ehren- 
reich. Perhaps the most common abstract symbol is “that called 
‘hii teni,’ which denotes abundance or the prayer for plenty.” This 
symbol “varies considerably, but all the forms are connected with 
the square or rectangle,” —also the symbol for earth and buffalo. 
The use of color in Arapaho art is also very interesting ; and “we 
may have a shape symbolism and a color symbolism in the same dec- 
orated object, each totally independent of the other.” — Onomatology. 
The new “History of Westchester County,” shortly to be issued, 
will contain a valuable article by Mr. Wallace W. Tooker on “ Amer- 
indian Names in Westchester County,” in which some 100 place- 
names of Algonkian origin are discussed with his usual skill in inter- 
pretation. In looking over the list one is struck by the considerable 
number of place-names which perpetuate the name of some chieftain 
or other individual. The corrupt form of not a few of these names 
makes it possible for only a ripe scholar like the author to detect the 
etymology. Cohomong is, e. g., Mr. Tooker suggests, possibly “a 
survival of Chaubun-Kongaumaug, ‘the boundary fishing-place,’” a 
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word familiar in New England as one of the appellations of the large 
and long-named lake at Webster, Mass. Among others, the deriva- 
tions are given in this paper of : Croton, Mamaroneck, Mohegan, Chap- 
paqua, Sing Sing, Tuckahoe, Tanracken. Another interesting fact 
about some of these names is the way in which local tradition has 
preserved the general or particular signification of the Indian term 
in the Dutch or English name. Incidentally Mr. Tooker points out 
some of the errors of Schoolcraft, who was all too ready, with his 
knowledge of Ojibwa, to interpret Algonkian place-names anywhere. 

Atuapascan. Déné In the “ Transactions of the Canadian In- 
stitute’ (vol. vi. pp. 75-83), Rev. A. G. Morice discusses “The 
Classification of the Déné Tribes.”— The same number of the 
Transactions contains another paper by Father Morice on “ The Use 
and Abuse of Philology” (pp. 84-109), which contains some inter- 
esting details of Déné phonetics and word-formation. Both papers 
are in the nature of a severe criticism of the “ comparative philology ” 
of Professor John Campbell, of Montreal, whose efforts to connect the 
American Indian tongues with the ancient and modern languages of 
Asia are no less industrious than mistaken. Father Morice also 
criticises Petitot’s interpretation of certain names occurring in Déné 
legends, and points out some of the mistakes, which even the best 
writers about the Déné have made. Among other things, the author 
notes that the proportion of “truly Déné words” in the Navaho 
“Mountain Chant” of Dr. Washington Matthews “cannot be less 
than 75 per cent.” This is remarkable when we consider that the 
Déné are “perhaps 2000 miles from the nearest Navaho.” Father 
Morice utterly rejects Professor Campbell’s idea that Déné and 
Otomi are connected, not a single item of proof existing. — Navaho. 
Dr. A. Hrdlicka’s paper on “ Physical and Physiological Observa- 
tions on the Navaho,” in the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. ii. 
N. S. pp. 339-345) for April-June, 1900, contains a few items of 
folk-lore. According to the author, “each Navaho man makes his 
own moccasins and leggings,” and the “ regular and often beautiful 
designs ” on the blankets woven by the women are “ individual crea- 
tions, produced without the aid of actual patterns.” The water- 
gourds “are said to be derived from the Utes, among whom they 
are common,” and are only occasionally used by the Navaho. Among 
these Indians “ hoarding is unknown.” The Navaho has an “ almost 
phenomenal” knowledge of his country, is an endless ‘improviser of 
short songs, has a keen sense of humor, and is very fond of racing 
and gambling. The Navaho creation-legend makes them come into 
this world from an underworld, and the opening into this world is 
pointed out by some as situated in the La Plata mountains. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, “the early history of the tribe is intimately 
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associated with the Kisami or ancient Pueblos.” Dr. Hrdlicka’s 
paper contains a portion of the results of his activity as a member 
of the Hyde Expedition to the Pueblo region in 1899, under the di- 
rection of Professor F. W. Putnam. 

Iroguoran. In the “Transactions of the Canadian Institute” 
(vol. vi. pp. 245-272), Professor John Campbell, under the title, “The 
Oldest Written Records of the Iroquois,” prints a remarkably useless 
essay. The author’s thesis is that the Sinaitic inscriptions contain 
records of the ancestors of the Iroquois and of the League Founders, 
Of twenty of these inscriptions Professor Campbell gives “ trans- 
lations,” and the interpretation of them is in accordance with his 
imaginativeness as displayed in many other similar attempts. This 
one, however, is sué generis in many respects. 

KeErESAN. In the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxii. pp. 219~ 
223) for July-August, 1900, Prof. Frederick Starr writes about 
“ Shrines near Cochiti, New Mexico.” Ten shrines are mentioned 
(eight of these were visited), all within a short distance of Cochiti, 
one of the Keres Pueblos. They are all circles or heaps of stones at 
which “ prayer-sticks ” or “ prayer-feathers” and other offerings are 
made, —the offerings being prepared with due attention to cere- 
monial details. The finest of these rude shrines “is now little vis- 
ited, as Mexicans passing by delight to disturb the offerings.” This 
stone circle is some fifteen feet across. Mexican disturbance seems 
to have affected others of these shrines as well. Professor Starr 
gives the Indian names of the shrines. 

KuLaNnapan. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. ii. N. S. 
pp. 346-353) for April-June, 1900, Professor O. T. Mason describes 
“ The Hudson Collection of Basketry.” The collection in question, 
“the best scientific collection of basketry known to the writer from 
any people on the earth,” was acquired in August, 1899, by the U. S. 


‘National Museum from Dr. J. W. Hudson, of Ukiah, Cal. The 


people represented are the Pomo Indians, of the Kulanapan linguis- 
tic stock, on the Russian River, California. The plants and animal 
substances used are mentioned with their scientific and their Indian 
names ; the varieties of twined weaving and coiled weaving noted 
in detail with their Indian designations ; and the prevailing patterns 
of ornamentation described. According to Professor Mason, “the 
ornamentation on the Hudson basketry is all in the weaving; even 
the feather-work is caught into the stitches or meshes in coiling.” 
There is thus “ no such embroidery or overlaying as in the Tlinkit 
and Klikitat ware.” Another interesting point is that, “ according 
to Dr. Hudson, all but one of the basket patterns, tattoo marks, in- 
scriptions, pictographs (da-shz’) refer to Pamo cosmogony and totem- 
ism.” Some of the ornamentation is very rich, and some of the 
designs are of great beauty and complexity. 
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Puyunan. To the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. ii. N. S. pp. 
266-276) for April-June, tg00, Mr. Roland B. Dixon contributes an 
illustrated paper on the “ Basketry Designs of the Maidu Indians of 
California.” The baskets described (now in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York) were collected among the northern 
Maidu in the summer of 1899. In a series of some forty baskets 
nearly two dozen different designs appear, for about twenty of which 
satisfactory explanations are forthcoming. Fully half of the designs 
are representations of animals, while “ plants and inorganic objects 
are shown in the designs in about equal numbers, both together 
about equalling the animal patterns.” The feather design is, how- 
ever, the most commonly occurring single pattern. According to 
Mr. Dixon, “it would not be surprising to find as many as fifty 
distinct designs used on their baskets by Indians of the Maidu stock.” 
It appears also that “the knowledge of the designs is almost exclu- 
sively confined to the older women, the younger generation knowing 
only very few.” This paper is a valuable contribution to the study 
of rapidly vanishing primitive arts. 

SALIsHAN. As pages 163-392 (with plates xiv.—xx.) of vol. ii. of 

the “ Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History ” (April, 
1900), appears James Teit’s “The Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia, edited by Franz Boas,” which should be read in connec- 
tion with the same author’s earlier volume on the “ Traditions of the 
Thompson River Indians,” which forms vol. vi. of the Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. Much valuable information as to 
the life-activities of these Indians, their arts, industries, etc., food, 
social devices, and general folk-lore is to be found in this excellent 
essay. 
S1ovan. Osage. Under the title, “The Osage Indians in France,” 
Miss Alice Fletcher gives in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. 
ii, N. S. pp. 395-400) for April-June, 1900, an account of the visit 
to France, in 1827 of six Osage Indians. The account is derived 
from two rare French pamphlets printed in Paris in 1827. The visit 
is said to have been induced by the earlier visit of an ancestor of 
Kishagashugah, the chief of the six Osages, to King Louis XIV. 
The pamphlets testify to a lively interest in the Indians, their man- 
ners and customs, since one of them was already in its third edition 
in 1827. One of the pamphlets has a colored frontispiece represent- 
ing the six Indians. 

Uto-Aztecan. Mexican. Mr. M. H. Saville’s brief article on 
“An Onyx Jar from New Mexico, in Process of Manufacture,” in the 
“Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History” (vol. xiii. 
1900, pp. 105-107) is very interesting, because the specimen de- 
scribed (found several years ago near the city of Tlaxcala, and now 
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in the American Museum) clearly shows the way in which the jar 
was hollowed out — the method employed being the use of a “bow 
or pump-drill, the shaft of which was a hollow o¢/at/, the common 
reed found generally in Mexico.” According to the author, “the 
use of a reed or a bone for a hollow drill was common in other parts 
of North America, as shown by unfinished gorgets and banner 
stones.” The jar represents a coyote on his haunches.— From 
“Monumental Records” for May, 1900 (pp. 139, 140), the same 
author reprints an illustrated account of “ A Votive Adze of Jadeite 
from Mexico,” belonging to the Kunz collection in the American 
Museum of Naturak History, New York. The specimen*was de- 
scribed, but not figured, by Mr. Kunz in his “ Gems and Precious 
Stones of North America.” The object seems to have been an idol, 
or to have been used for ceremonial purposes, and “the mask-like 
face, with the upper jaw represented pressed upwards against the 
nose, is characteristically a feature of southern Mexican art, and, from 
the presence of sharp canine teeth, apparently represents a tiger- 
mask.” Moreover, the “ edge has what appear to be teeth, possibly 
symbolizing the biting or cutting nature of this part of the votive 
adze.” 

Moki. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. ii. N.S. pp. 238- 
246) for April-June, 1900, Mr. H. R. Voth writes about “ Oraibi 
Marriage Customs.” Oraibi is the largest and most primitive of 
the villages of Tusayan. Among the Hopi Indians “marriage by 
purchase does not exist,” and the “ choice of a life companion is left 
almost entirely to the couple contemplating marriage, coercion on 
the part of the parents or guardians being exercised only in rare 
instances.” We learn also that “ marriages rarely, if ever, take place 
during summer, and seldom in late spring, when the Hopi are busy 
in their fields, but in autumn or winter, the time of leisure, of gam- 
ing and frolic, of ceremonies and fatcina dances.’ Details of the 
bride’s conduct after her betrothal, descriptions of her wedding 
apparel, and of the ceremonies in which she and her future husband, 
separately or together, take part are given, and the paper is accom- 
panied by two plates representing the “ Hopi Bridal Costume”’ and 
the “ Hopi Bride going Home.” An interesting item is the silent 
prayer of each on the eastern side of the Oraibi mesa, which takes 
place after the head-washing. Until they have a house of their own, 
the young couple live at the house of the wife’s mother, where they 
may reside for several years. 

ZAPoTEcCAN. Mr. M. H. Saville’s valued article (illustrated) on 
the “Exploration of Zapotecan Tombs in Southern Mexico,” in the 
“American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 350-362), contains 
several matters of interest to students of folk-lore. The tombs 
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described are at Xoxo, some two leagues south of Oaxaca. As the 
author notes, “the great importance attached to mortuary rites is 
shown by the elaborately constructed tombs containing mural paint- 
ings and hieroglyphic inscriptions.” Moreover, the terra-cotta fig- 
ures and the funeral urns attest a high development among the 
Zapotecs of the art of modeling earthen objects. Mr. Saville also 
informs us that “the mural paintings of Xoxo are widely different 
from those of Mitla,” and “the excavations give additional proof 
that the ancient palaces of Mitla are not to be attributed to Zapote- 
can culture, but are the remains of a city built by the great Nahuatl 
tribe.” Some terra-cotta tubing found in one of the mounds “may ) 

perhaps be explained as serving some mythological purpose — per- a | 
haps to form an outlet for the escape of the shade of the dead.” 
The remains of the paintings found, “were they complete, would be 
of great value in a comparative study of the old Zapotecan codices,” 


CENTRAL AMERICA, i 


Costa Rica. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxvi. 1900, pp. 348-353), Dr. 
Karl Sapper describes “ Ein Besuch bei den Guatusos in Costa Rica.” 
Houses and domestic life, burial customs, marriage, clothing, weapons, 
etc., are treated of briefly. Some items of folk-lore and songs are 
recorded. The Guatusos are a very interesting people, and among 
them the couvade survives, also polyandry and communal houses, 
and hut-burial.— In the same Journal (vol. xxvii. pp. 1-8, 28-31) 
the same authority publishes an illustrated article on “ Ein Besuch 
bei den Chirripé und Talamanca-Indianern von Costa Rica.” Houses 
and house-life, clothing, weapons, musical instruments, food, burial 
customs, songs, etc., are described, and some of the native tunes 
recorded. 

Mayan. Imposing in its evidence of laborious industry and active 
imagination is Professor John Campbell’s paper on the “ Decipherment 
of the Hieroglyphic Inscriptions of Central America,” which occupies 
pages 101-244 of vol. vi. of the “ Transactions of the Canadian In- 
stitute.’’ After a general discussion of “ Palenque and its Ruins,” 
“The Tablet of the Cross,” “ Maya-Quiché Documents and the 
Material for their Decipherment,” the author takes up the consid- 
eration of ‘“‘ The New System of Reading the Hieroglyphs”’ (pp. 123- 
143). The Palenque inscriptions, those on the Copan altars, and 
those at Chichen-Izta are “interpreted,” text and literal and free 
translations being given. The author also discusses the “ historical 
bearings” of the “ facts” revealed by his interpretations of these 
monuments. Pages 206-217 are devoted to the consideration of 
what the author terms the Malay-Polynesian affinities of the Maya- 
Quichés, and pages 232-239 contain a “Comparative Vocabulary of 
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Maya and Malay-Polynesian Words.” Out of these much-discussed 
inscriptions Professor Campbell makes quite a connected story, 
which must be read as he has written it in his own pages, — In the 
“ Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History ”’ (vol. xiii, 
pp. 99-103), Mr. M. H. Saville publishes an account of “ A Shel] 
Gorget from the Huasteca, Mexico.” The specimen described and 
figured was found in the Huastecan region (in the vicinity of Tux- 
pan) of Vera Cruz, Mexico. This carved shell evidences a high state 
of culture among the Huastecas and “a near relationship with the 
Mayan mythology, which is indicated by the close resemblances 
noted between this figure and those of the codices.” Mr. Saville 
compares the seated figure on the gorget with the Maize God of the 
Mayas. An interesting detail is the Swastika on the ear ornament, 


GENERAL. 


Domestic Anmmats. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxvi. 1900, pp. 361- 
365), Friederici writes about “ Der Indianerhund von Nordamerika.” 
The article describes the various species of dogs in use among the 
North American Indians and their employment by the aborigines. 

Eruics. In the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxii. pp. 149-156} 
for May-June, 1900, Mr. C. W. Super writes on “ The Archzology 
of Ethical Ideas.”” The essay elaborates the fact that “all modern 
languages contain a considerable number of words that have been 
in use for ages with but little change of form, but of which the ethi- 
cal significance differs widely from that which it originally had.” 
Compare, ¢. g., the present significations in the various languages of 
Europe of the representatives of the Latin virtus, conscientia, hu- 
manitas, honor; etc. And when one considers synonyms the field is 
widened indefinitely. The author appeals for careful studies on this 


head of non-Aryan tongues. 


LANGUAGE AND Re icion. To vol. vi. (pp. 273-284) of the 
‘Transactions of the Canadian Institute” Rev. John Maclean con- 
tributes a paper on “ Language and Religion,” wherein the close re- 
lations of these two human institutions, among primitive peoples 
especially, are rightly emphasized. As the author remarks, “ The 
religious ideas may be crude, and the system very imperfect, yet 
there is some form of religion of whose meaning we learn by a study 
of the native tongues.” According to Mr. Maclean, the sense of 
God now attached to the Blackfoot Kinon (our father) is due to mis- 
sionary teaching. 

Nature-Lore. Under the title, “Primitive Nature Study,” Dr. 
A. F. Chamberlain publishes in the “Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute” (vol. vi. pp. 313-344) a paper dealing with the evidence 
that primitive peoples, the American Indians especially, had a deep 
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and abiding sense of the beauties and wonders of nature and a love 
for and interest inthem. Language, religious institutions, calendars 
and other records, animal and plant nomenclature, folk-speech, litera- 
ture, myths and legends, are cited in support of this contention. 

A. F.C. and. C. C. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Fox Possgssion IN Japan. — The “ Japan Evangelist,” May, 1900, fur- 
nishes a curious account of a case of this disease, taken by the reciter of 
the occurrences, Miss Harriet M. Browne, to be a case of actual demoni- 
acal possession. The patient, Nishiyama Tsugi, fifteen years old, was 
adopted in infancy by a man and his wife named Nishiyama. At the age 
of nine years she ran away from home, desiring something more exciting 
than the lonely country ; after a year she returned, only to steal and once 
more take her flight ; after this, according to her own account, she was 
servant and nurse girl in a prostitute house, and, leaving this, took to the 
life of the lowest beggars, sleeping in the mountains, in graveyards, or in 
beggars’ huts, a companion of thieves and pickpockets as well as vagrants, 
and associating herself with a young man in the commission of a burglary. 
She then came to the orphanage, from which she had been kept by the 
popular belief that the blood of the children was taken from them while 
alive, and here manifested tokens of epilepsy and dangerous mania. The 
sequel may be told in the words of Miss Browne : — 

“We found that she greatly feared the well god and the rice god, Inari, 
and his messengers, the foxes. She told us that, the first year after she 
ran away, a kind landlady told her that she had inquired of the oracle at a 
temple to tell her what was the matter with O Tsugi, and that it had said 
that O Tsugi’s mother’s spirit had possessed her child because the blind 
woman she was with had treated her cruelly. 

“On the afternoon of the fifth of January she had a much worse attack 
than before. We tried to bind her, but could not, as she showed such 
strength, and it took several to manage her. She would not pay the least 
attention to what was going on around her, nor could she be roused, nor 
would she turn her face toward any one. During the two former attacks 
she had acted in dumb pantomime, but during this one she talked inces- 
santly. At first the words and actions were those of an infant just learning 
to walk. Then after a time she changed and said, as if it were a third per- 
son addressing herself, ‘Your father has come on an errand from your 
mother ;’ and she replied angrily, ‘What do I want with my father?’ with 
other abusive words. Then, changing again, after further talk she said, 
personating the patron god of Chofu, ‘You stole offerings from me, you 
did! I saw you steal food from Inari in Bakan, and I kept still, but now 
you have come to Chofu and stolen three eggs that were offered up to me. 
You return them at once, I tell you!’ ‘I haven’t any eggs. Please for- 
give me.’ ‘Return them, I tell you, or I will do something dreadful to 
you.’ ‘Well, forgive me, and I will work hard and replace them.’ ‘Mind 
that you present them as offerings. Just bringing them to me won’t an- 
swer. If you don’t, I'll pinch you,’ suiting the (invisible) action to the 
words ; at which she cried out, ‘ Aa itai/[O, it hurts!] Do forgive me! 
I'll replace them’ ‘Well, I'll forgive you if you make me the offering, 
but if you don’t, I'll pinch you well.’ Saying this, she fell as before and 
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waked as usual in a few minutes. During this attack also, as soon as the 
members of the household recovered from the fright, and collected their 
thoughts to kneel and pray, she soon became quiet, and the demons left 
her. It may sound only amusing written down; but I assure you to see 
the evil face and actions, and hear the evil spirits as they in turn use a 
human being to say and do what they will, the face and voice changing 
with the speaker — to have indisputable, visible, and audible evidence before 
one that demons are in one’s house, tormenting and using at their will one 
of us, who but a half hour ago was laughing and talking with the rest, is a 
fearful experience that is apt to shake even pretty strong nerves. 

“The next attack was on the evening of the eighth, when suddenly, 
while happily engaged with knitting, she began laughing a fearful laugh, 
and her features changed, becoming distorted into a resemblance to foxes. 
She called out and beckoned as to some one at a distance with great de- 
light, saying, ‘Oh, come! I’m so glad you’ve come!’ ‘Yes, I’ve come!’ 
breathlessly, as if she had been running; and then the evil spirits who per- 
sonated foxes had a fine time together, laughing and talking and joking. 
One said: ‘I know where there are some nice offerings in Bakan, eggs and 
fish and rice. Let’s go and get them,’ and off they went apparently. 
‘Don’t talk so loud ; they ’ll hear us.’ ‘Oh, here they are. Put them in 
your sleeve.’ ‘We must cook them. You go and buy some oshitaji [soy] 
and I’ll make the fire. Put on your hat and go through the graveyard, 
and hide it under your hat.’ ‘ How well it burns! Now it’s boiling. Ah, 
you ’ve come back, and now it will soon be done.’ ‘ Yes, oh how good it 
tastes! How jolly this is!’ . . . ‘ Well, let’s go home and we’ll come 
again.’ Saying which, she bounded out of the room as if about to leave 
the house. We brought her back to the dark room, and then she became 
possessed by a demon personating her dead mother’s spirit. First she said 
several times ‘ Gomen nasai/’ as if a visitor at the door; then, ‘I am the 
mother of the girl you call O Kane. Her name is O Tsugi. I have come 
100 ri from Amakusa. She was treated so badly that I entered into her, 
and went with her to Kumamoto and to Hiroshima and back again ; but 
now she is so well cared for here I will leave never to possess her again. 
But you must give me an offering of a bunch of rice-balls — enough to last 
for three days on the journey back. It will take a good many, for I have 
many maidservants (Aoshimoto) for whom I find it hard to provide food. 
Then you must put them in a bundle on my back. It will not do just to 
give them to me.’ No one replying to her repeated request, she angrily 
exclaimed: ‘The master of this house is deaf in his ears ; he won’t listen. 
I tell you I shall not leave unless you give me a rice-ball. Do you hear? 
If you do that, I will leave never to come again.’ The girl could hardly be 
hungry, for she had just eaten a hearty supper. It must have been a half 
hour that she kept repeating this demand, at last pounding the floor, and 
shouting it out in a voice that we heard clear out on the street. At this 
time I returned from prayer meeting. God had been preparing my heart 
for months, showing me the personality and presence of evil spirits about 
us and impressing deeply on my mind his promise to his disciples that 
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He has given us authority over all the power of Satan. In the strength of 
this I spoke to the evil spirits in his name. We had been unable to quiet 
her before, but she listened while I said : ‘This house and all in it belongs 
to our God Jehovah. We will never give so much as one rice grain to such 
as you. Go and get offerings from those who worship you.’ I commanded 
the evil spirits in the name of Jesus to come out of her and never come 
again.” 

The demon was exorcised by prayer, and by reading appropriate pas- 
sages from the New Testament, namely Mark ix. 14-29, Matthew xvii. 14~ 
20, Mark v. 1-20, and after struggles, in which the patient exhibited intense 
fear, she recovered, and proved herself in the future an obedient pupil. 

In noticing this case, the editor of the “Japan Evangelist ” cites from 
the “Japan Mail” the notice of a series of articles by Mr. Haga Yaichi, 
now appearing in the “ Teikoku Bungaku.” 

“ A series of articles on ‘The Fox in Japanese Literature’ is appearing 
in the ‘Teikoku Bungaku.’ The writer is Mr. Haga Yaichi. The general 
conclusion which Mr. Haga reaches is that in the main the qualities attrib- 
uted to this animal, and the symbolic expressions which Reynard has 
given to literature are the same in the East and the West. Mr. Haga gives 
a large number of examples, a few of which we quote: Just as in English 
the fox is used as a symbol of craft in ‘ foxy, fox-like, foxish, and foxiness,’ 
etc., so we have Xégi, suspicion, 44. to suspect like a fox. A lattice door, 
because in Japan things are often hidden behind it, is called Xitsune-do, 
An arrow that glances off into the air without striking the object aimed at 
is called Xitsune-ya. False fires are called Xétsune-bi in Japan and ‘fox- 
fires’ with us. Weather that is made up half of sunshine and half of rain 
is called in Japan Xitsune-no yome-iri (a fox’s wedding) and ‘ fox-weather’ 
in England. The word is used to describe certain plants in both England 
and Japan. There is in Japan the Xitsune-bana, the Kitsune-mame, the 
Kitsune-azami, the Kitsune no chabukuro, and others, as there is in English 
the ‘ fox-glove, the fox-grape, the fox-tail,’ and so on. A®sop’s fable about 
the fox deceiving the lion has its counterpart in the Japanese tale (borrowed 
from China) about the fox that made use of the tiger in the same way. 
Hence the Japanese expression Zora no i wo karu kitsune. Where the 
East differs from the West is in the wonderful transformations that are 
ascribed to the fox in China and Japan and the power to bewitch people 
said to be possessed by it. As far as my knowledge goes, says Mr. Haga, 
there is no instance in Western literature of foxes transforming themselves 
into human shape for the sake of obtaining human offspring. But this 
practice has constantly been resorted to by our Japanese foxes according 
to certain authorities. Mr. Haga is of opinion that most of Japan’s fox- 
lore is borrowed from China. In that country, however, Mr. Haga ob- 
serves, the fox is by no means exclusively used as a symbol of various types 
of wickedness. It is often spoken of in terms of praise, and a very high 
destiny is assigned to it. After fifty years it is said to transform itself into 
a woman and to beget children; at the age of a hundred it assumes the 
form of a very beautiful woman, or becomes a man, according to fancy. It 
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is said to have great foresight and in all matters to be far more knowing 
than man. At the age of rooo it is transformed into a god. Mr. Haga 
explains that in very ancient Japanese literature, though there is mention 
of almost every conceivable kind of transformation, there is no instance of 
a fox being described as transforming itself into a human being with a dis- 
tinctly sexual object in view in the way that it is habitually said to do in 
China. This abomination of literature ancient Japan was free from, ac- 
cording to Mr. Haga. But in later days these revolting transformations 
are constantly said to have taken place in Japan, and all the supernatural 
powers attributed to the animal in China were ascribed to it here. Reli- 
gious teachers helped to perpetuate the superstitious awe felt for the animal, 
and often represented themselves as possessing power to counteract its 
influence. Serious incurable diseases are often called Kitsu-ne-tsuki yamai, 
originating with the story of a fox whose spirit entered the body of the man 
that had killed it, and caused the man to contract a mortal disease. Mr. 
Haga has collected a very large amount of material bearing on the subject, 
and his essay is well worthy of being published in pamphlet form.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue CELESTIAL Bear. — Since the publication in the preceding number 
of this Journal (p. 92) of the paper thus entitled, the author’s attention has 
been drawn to Mrs. Zelia Nuttall’s valuable paper on American Astro- 
nomy, in which is suggested an origin of the svastika in the circular motion 
and four seasonal positions of the stars of this asterism. If I rightly 
remember, the same suggestion has been made as to the source of the 
svastika in the eastern continent by Hewitt, in his “ Ruling Prehistoric 
Races of Asia.” When we recall that many authorities regard the svastika 
as a symbol of celestial motion or revolution, the suggestion becomes at 
least worthy of careful consideration. It is neither difficult nor unjustifiable 
to consider, for example, the probability that the elements of the primitive 
Bear legend would, when conventionalized in ax:, give rise to such a figure. 
The fact that the svastika has not been found among the less advanced 
Indian tribes of the north is of little account as an objection, when bal- 
anced against the use of the symbol by the Pueblos and other tribes who 
were acquainted with a form of the Bear legend. Nor does Dr. Brinton’s 
objection as to the svastika as a symbol of revolution — that it presupposes 
the knowledge of the wheel —hold good against this conspicuous and 
easily observed revolution of the celestial Bear, which we find has played 
a part so important in myth and legend. 

Stansbury Hagar. 


MAP EXHIBITING THE STARS OF THE CELESTIAL BEAR (p. 92). — In con- 
sulting this map should be taken into consideration the following remarks, 
intended by the author to appear on the map, and omitted through mis-: 
apprehension : — 
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“ Stars of the Celestial, Bear legend. 

“ Chart showing their approximate position in lat. 45 N. 

“To find the position of the stars at midnight in the middle of any sea- 
son, turn the chart until the name of that season is at the foot of the 


page.” 
Editor Journal of American Folk-Lore, 


Wuy THE PopLaR STIRS— SUPERSTITION OF MINERS IN MICHIGAN. — 
Near Marquette, Mich., a mining superintendent, having occasion to lay out 
a road near a mine, suggested to the foreman, who, like his gang, was Irish, 
that the men should cut down some neighboring poplar-trees for corduroy, 
The foreman said that not a man of them could be hired to chop down one 
of those trees, that the men would as soon think of cutting off their own 
hands. “Don’t you know,” said he, “that the Saviour’s cross was made 
of that tree?” and added that you will never see a poplar-tree perfectly 
still. The idea apparently is that the tree is perpetually agitated or trem- 
bling because of the terrible use made of it at Golgotha. 

R. Kidder. 


BrazIEL ROBINSON POSSESSED OF TWO SpIRITs. — Braziel Robinson, re- 
cently deceased, is a negro of about seventy-five years of age, and came 
to our plantation immediately after the war to test the question whether he 
was really free or not, and had the right to move from his former master’s 
place. He soon established a reputation as a foreseer of events, as a root- 
doctor, would advise negroes when to plant their garden, when to expect 
rain, administered in a medical way to the many wants of the community 
in which he lived. Braziel had a peculiar habit, when any one asked him 
a question, of asking you please to give him a chew of tobacco, so that he 
could collect his thoughts before answering you. 

The following statement is given in his own words : — 

“T am not a preacher, but a member of the church, but I can make a 
few remarks in church, I have a seat in conference, I can see spirits, I 
have two spirits, one that prowls around, and one that stays in my body. 
The reason I have two spirits is because I was born with a double caul. 
People can see spirits if they are born with one caul, but nobody can have 
two spirits unless they are born with a double caul, very few people have 
two spirits. I was walking along and met a strange spirit, and then I 
heard a stick crack behind me and turned round and heard my prowling 
spirit tell the strange spirit it was me, not to bother me, and then the 
strange spirit went away and left me alone. My two spirits are good 
spirits, and have power over evil spirits, and unless my mind is evil, can 
keep me from harm. If my mind is evil my two spirits try to win me, if 
I won’t listen to them, then they leave me and make room for evil spirits 
and then I’m lost forever, mine have never left me, and they won’t if I 
can help it, as I shall try to keep in the path.” 

Here he took the quid of tobacco out of his mouth, and rolling it in his 
hand for a few minutes, resumed : — 
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“Spirits are around about all the time, dogs and horses can see them as 
well as people, they don’t walk on the ground, I see them all the time, but 
I never speak to one unless he speaks to me first, I just walk along as if I 
saw nothing, you must never speak first to a spirit. When he speaks to 
me and I speak back I always cross myself, and if it is a good spirit, it 
tells me something to help me, if it is a bad spirit, it disappears, it can’t 
stand the cross. Sometimes two or more spirits are together, but they are 
either all good, or all bad spirits, they don’t mix like people on earth, good 
and bad together. 

“Good spirits have more power than bad spirits, but they can’t help the 
evil spirits from doing us harm. We were all born to have trouble, and 
only God can protect us. Sometimes the good spirits let the evil spirits 
try to make you fall, but I won’t listen to the evil spirits. 

“ When a person sees a spirit, he can tell whether it is a good spirit or a 
bad spirit by the color, good spirits are always white, and bad spirits are 
always black. When a person sees a bad spirit, it sometimes looks like a 
black man with no head, and then changes into a black cat, dog, or hog, or 
cow, sometimes the cow has only one horn and it stands out between the 
eyes. I never saw them change into a black bird ; a man told me he saw 
one in the shape of a black owl ; but I have seen good spirits change into 
white doves, but never saw one in shape of a cat, have seen them in the 
shape of men and children, some with wings and some without, then I 
have seen them look like a mist or a small white cloud. When a person is 
sick and meets good spirits near enough to feel the air from their bodies, 
or wings, he generally gets well. Any one can feel a spirit passing by, 
though only a few can see it. I’ve seen a great many together at one 
time, but that was generally about dusk. I never saw them flying two or 
three along together. Good and bad spirits fly, but a bad spirit can’t fly 
away up high in the air, he is obleeged to stay close to the ground. If a 
person follows a bad spirit, it will lead him into all kinds of bad places, in 
ditches, briers. A bad spirit is obleeged to stay in the body where it was 
born, all the time. If one has two spirits, the one outside wanders about, 
it is not always with you. If it is near and sees any danger, it comes and 
tells the spirit inside of you, so it can keep you from harm. Sometimes it 
can’t, for the danger is greater than any spirit can ward off, then one’s 
got to look higher. 

“I’ve heard spirits talk to themselves, they talk in a whisper like, some- 
times you can tell what they ’re saying, and sometimes you can’t. I don’t 
think the spirit in the body has to suffer for the sins of the body it is in, as 
it is always telling you to do right. I can’t tell, some things are hidden 
from us. 

“People born with a caul generally live to be old. The caul is always 
buried in a graveyard. ; 

“Children born with a caul talk sooner than other children, and have lot 
more sense. 

“TI was conjured in May 1898, while hoeing cotton, I took off my shoes 
and hoed two rows, then I felt strange, my feet begun to swell, and then 
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my legs, and then, I could n’t walk. I had to stop and go home. Just as 
I stepped in the house, I felt the terriblest pain in my jints, I sat down 
and thought, and then looked in my shoes, I found some yaller dirt, and 
knew it was graveyard dirt, then I knew I was conjured, I then hunted 
about to find if there was any conjure in the house and found a bag under 
my door-step. I opened the bag and found, some small roots about an 
inch long, some black hair, a piece of snake skin, and some graveyard dirt, 
dark-yaller, right off some coffin. I took the bag and dug a hole in the 
public road in front of my house, and buried it with the dirt out of my 
shoes, and throwed some red pepper all around the house. I didn’t get 
any better, and went and saw a root-doctor, who told me he could take off 
the conjure, he gave me a cup of tea to drink and biled up something and 
put it in a jug to wash my feet and legs with, but it ain’t done me much 
good, he ain’t got enough power, I am gwine to see one in Augusta, who 
has great power, and can tell me who conjured me. They say root-doctors 
have power over spirits, who will tell them who does the conjuring ; they 
ginerally uses yerbs gathered on the changes of the moon, and must be 
got at night. People git conjur from the root-doctors and one root-doctor 
often works against another, the one that has the most power does the 
work. 

“People gits most conjured by giving them snake’s heads, lizards, and 
scorpions, dried and beat up into powder and putting it in the food or 
water they drink, and then they gits full of the varmints ; I saw a root- 
doctor cut out of a man’s leg a lizard and a grasshopper, and then he got 
well. Some conjur ain’t to kill, but to make a person sick or make him 
have pain, and then conjur is put on the ground in the path where the per- 
son to be conjured goes, it is put down on a young moon, a growing moon, 
so the conjur will rise up and grow, so the person stepping over it will git 
conjured. Sometimes they roll it up in a ball and tie it to a string and hang 
it from a limb, so the person to be conjured, coming by, touches the ball, 
and the work’s done, and he gits conjured in the part that strikes the ball, 
the ball is small and tied by a thread so a person can’t see it. There are 
‘many ways to conjur, I knew a man that was conjured by putting graveyard 
dirt under his house in small piles and it almost killed him, and his wife. 
The dirt made holes in the ground, for it will always go back as deep as 
you got it, it goes down to where it naturally belongs. 

“ Only root-doctors can git the graveyard dirt, they know what kind to git 
and when, the hants won’t let everybody git it, they must git it thro’ some 
kind of spell, for the graveyard dirt works trouble ’til it gits back inter the 
ground, and then wears off. It must git down to the same depth it was 
took from, that is as deep as the coffin lid was from the surface of the 
ground.” 

Roland Steiner, M. D. 

GROVETOWN, COLUMBIA County, GA. 


An Otp EnciisH Nursery Tate. — The following version of a famil- 
iar nursery tale was obtained by the editor of this Journal many years ago 
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from Miss Lydia R. Nichols, of Salem, Mass. (now deceased), and repre- 
sents the story as current in New England at the time of the earliest mem- 
ory of the reciter, about 1800 : — 


THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 


1. The cat and the mouse went into the oven together. The cat bit off 
the mouse’s tail, and the mouse bit off the cat’s thread. 

2. The mouse said, “‘ Aye gi’ me my own taiil again. 

3. I woont without you go the cow and get me some milk. 

4. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the cow I come. 

Do cow gi’ me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi’ me my own taiil again. 

5. I woont without you go to the barn and get me some hay. 

6. Do titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the barn I come. 

Do barn gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ me milk, I give cat milk, 
cat gi’ me my own taiil again. 

7. I woont without you go to the blacksmith and get me a lock and key. 

8. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the blacksmith I come. 

Do blacksmith gi’ me lock and key, I give barn lock and key, barn 
gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi’ me my 
own taiil again. 

g. I woont without you go to the sea and get me some coal. 

10. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the sea I come. 

Do sea gi’ me coal, I give blacksmith coal, blacksmith gi’ me lock 
and key, I give barn lock and key, barn gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ 
me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi’ me my own taiil again. 

11. I woont without you go to the cock and get me a feather. 

12. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the cock I come. 

Do cock gi’ me feather, I give sea feather, sea gi’ me coal, I give black- 
smith coal, blacksmith gi’ me lock and key, I give barn lock and key, barn 
gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi’me my 
own taiil again. 

13. I woont without you go to the miller and get me some corn. 

14. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the miller I come. 

Do miller gi’ me corn, I give cock corn, cock gi’ me feather, I give sea 
feather, sea gi’ me coal, I give blacksmith coal, blacksmith gi’ me lock and 
key, I give barn lock and key, barn gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ 
me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi’ me my own taiil again. The miller gave 
him some corn, and he gave it tothe cock, the cock gave him a feather, and 
he gave it to the sea, the sea gave him some coal, and he gave it to the 
blacksmith, the blacksmith gave him a lock and key, and he gave it to the 
barn, the barn gave him some hay, and he gave it to the cow, the cow gave 
him some milk, and he gave it to the cat, and the cat gave him his own 
taiil again. 

But after all his trouble, the tail was of no use to the poor mouse. 


THE Twetve Days or CuristMaAS; A Nursery Sonc. — This rhyme, 
once in use as a carol, has been very popular in New England, where it cir- 
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culated in numerous variants. The following version was obtained from 
Miss Nichols (Salem, Mass., about 1800) : — 


TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS, 


1. The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
A parteridge upon a pear tree. 
2. The second day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Two Turtle doves and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
3. The third day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
4. The fourth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Four Colly birds, three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge upon 
a pear tree. 
5. The fifth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Five gold rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a 
parteridge upon a pear tree. 
6. The sixth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Six geese a laying, five gold rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two 
Turtle doves, and a parterigde upon a pear tree. 
7. The seventh day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Seven squabs a swimming, six geese a laying, five gold rings, four Colly birds, 
three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
8. The eighth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Eight hounds a running, seven squabs a swimming, six geese a laying, five gold 
rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge 
upon a pear tree. 
g. The ninth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Nine bears a beating, eight hounds a running, seven squabs a swimming, six 
geese a laying, five gold rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two Tur- 
tle doves, and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
to. The tenth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Ten cocks a crowing, nine bears a beating, eight hounds a running, seven 
squabs a swimming, six geese a laying, five gold rings, four Colly birds, 
three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
11. The eleventh day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Eleven lords a leaping, ten cocks a crowing, nine bears a beating, eight 
hounds a running, seven squabs a swimming, six geese a laying, five gold 
rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parte- 
ridge upon a pear tree. 
12. The twelfth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Twelve ladies a dancing, eleven lords a leaping, ten cocks a crowing, nine 
bears a beating, eight hounds a running, seven squabs a swimming, six 
geese a laying, five gold rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two 
Turtle doves, and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 


An Otp Nursery Ruyme.—I have heard my mother repeat the fol- 
lowing rhyme as familiar from her childhood (she was born in 1797) : — 


Little Johnny Wattles he went to Whitehall, 
(Hem, haw, he went to Whitehall) 

And there he fell sick among them all, 
(Hem, haw, among them all.) 
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When Johnny was dead and laid in his grave, 
(Hem, haw, laid in his grave) 

The Devil came after him, but could n’t him have, 
(Hem, haw, he could n’t him have.) 


And out of his grave there sprang up a tree, 
(Hem, haw, there sprang up a tree) 

Which bore the best apples that ever you see, 
(Hem, haw, that ever you see.) 


When the apples were ripe and beginning to fall, 
(Hem, haw, beginning to fall) 

Old Mother Pinkleton picked them up all, 
(Hem, haw, she picked them up all). 


Her apron was blue and her bonnet was straw, 
(Hem, haw, her bonnet was straw) 

And she was the worst woman that ever you saw, 
(Hem, haw, that ever you saw.) 


She carried home the apples and put them on the shelf, 
(Hem, haw, she put them on the shelf) 
If you want any more, you must sing it yourself, 
(Hem, haw, you must sing it yourself.) 
Pamela McArthur Cole. 
East BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


THE GoLDEN Birp.—In reply to inquiries concerning a fairy tale of 
this name, once familiar in my family, I have received the following reply 
from a correspondent (Mrs. Amanda M. Thrush, Plymouth, O.), who only 
imperfectly recollects the story : — 

“Once there was a rich gentleman who had three daughters. The two 
oldest were gay and frivolous. They cared for nothing but grand dresses, 
and gay parties, and disliked their youngest sister very much, as she was 
very beautiful, and entirely different from them, caring nothing for their 
pleasures, but was devoted to, and a companion for her father. At last he 
thought he would travel; so he called them together, and asked what he 
should bring them when he came back The two said a silk, and a new 
bonnet. The youngest said a ‘Gold bird.’ ‘ But what will I bring if I 
can’t find one?’ ‘ Not anything,’ she replied. After travelling a long time, 
their father came back, and brought the presents the oldest ones had 
wanted, but nothing for the youngest. They laughed at her for her choice, 
but she was just as amiable as ever. After staying at home for a while, he 
wanted to travel again, and asked them as before what he should bring 
them. The two, as before wanted some finery, and the youngest said a 
gold bird. But again he came home, bringing presents the oldest ones 
wanted, but no gold bird. Well, the third time he went away, and they all 
made the same reply. This time he thought he wou/d find the gold bird, 
for he loved his beautiful daughter more than the others, as they cared 
nothing for him, only for the money he had. This timc he stayed so long 
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they thought he was dead, and used the property as they wanted to, and 
made the youngest daughter’s life very lonely and miserable. The father 
went everywhere, seeking for the gold bird, but could not find or hear of 
any. At last, in his wanderings, he got lost. After trying a long time to find 
his way, he came to a large house. It was all dark, but he thought there 
might be some one there. But no one answered, so he tried the door, and 
it opened, and he went in. Everything seemed prepared for him, a table 
with a good supper, and a room with a good bed, but he could hear or see 
no one in the house. . . . 

“Now I am lost. He found the gold bird there, but I forget whether it 
talked to him, or some other invisible person. But he could be released 
only by his daughter’s coming, and taking his place. I forget whether a 
messenger was sent for her, or, after a promise to come back, he was per- 
mitted to go for her. But in some way she arrived, and the spell was taken 
off the prince, and the beautiful youngest daughter married the king’s son, 
and the father was happy with them, and the two sisters nearly died of 


envy at her good fortune.” 
Fanny D. Bergen. 


Epitor’s Note. — As no corresponding European fairy tale, so far as we know, 
is recorded, it may be presumed that the story is of literary origin. The palace 
in which a banquet is found spread, but where no men are seen, is a familiar fea- 
ture of medieval romances. The fundamental idea of the trait seems to be that 
spirits are invisible to mortals. So in American stories, the visitor to the house 
of ghosts sees no one. But the present tale is too imperfectly preserved in dic- 
tion and substance to admit of any certain conclusion as to its character. The 
introduction constitutes a variant of that familiar in the German Aschenputtel, but 
is not therefore of necessity borrowed from such source. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


TENNESSEE. — Mr. Henry M. Wiltse, of Chattanooga, Tenn., having con- 
sented to act as representative of the American Folk-Lore Society in that 
State, has issued the following explanatory circular letter : — 

Dear Friend, — The American Folk-Lore Society is making an earnest 
effort to extend its work in the South, and with that object in view has ap- 
pointed a State Secretary for Tennessee, whose pleasure it will be to 
attempt the work of increasing the membership in this State, and assist in 
the collection of the long neglected folk-lore of the South. 

You are respectfully and earnestly requested to interest yourself in the 
work — 

First. By joining the Society, the annual fee being only three dollars. 
This would entitle you to The Journal of American Folk-Lore, which is 
published quarterly. 

Second. By subscribing, if you feel so inclined, ten dollars to the Pub- 
lication Fund. This would entitle you to all of the publications of the So- 
ciety for the current year, and the publication of your name in the Memoirs 
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and in the Journal. But your best reward would be the consciousness of 
having assisted in a good and long neglected work — the preservation of 
Southern folk-lore. 

Third. Whether you are willing to become a member of the Society or 
subscribe to the Publication Fund or not, by contributing whatever infor- 
mation you can concerning the folk-lore of this or any other section of the 
United States, sending your contributions to the local secretary. 

As you are aware, the scope of folk-lore study is very broad. The fol- 
lowing special features are merely suggested to you, without the desire to 
limit your investigations in our behalf in the least : — 

Will you please report all of the information and details that you have 
or can ascertain relating to the following subjects? 

Negro songs and melodies, as nearly in their original forms as possible. 
(A committee on folk-music has been appointed by the Council of the So- 
ciety, and it is hoped to obtain the cooperation of celebrated experts in the 
work. A subscription has been opened for the collection and publication 
of this material, which, unfortunately for musical science and lovers of 
music, is being allowed to perish unexamined. This undertaking is espe- 
cially a Southern enterprise, and ought to enlist wide collaboration in the 
South.) 

The gathering of a complete and verbally accurate collection of negro 
tales, including the animal stories of the type usually known as “ Uncle 
Remus ”’ stories. 

(The progress of folk-lore research will soon bring about a comparison 
of these tales with a sufficient body of African material to demonstrate 
whatever relation exists between the folk-lore of the American negro and 
that of his original home.) 

The hoodoo, or voodoo beliefs and practices of the negroes. 

Negro beliefs in conjuring and conjure doctors, charms, etc. 

Negro superstitions, legends, fears of supernatural things, especially 
during the days of slavery. 

Any and all plantation beliefs, practices, ceremonies and observances of 
a peculiar character. 

Popular beliefs in witchcraft, and the methods of defeating the witches. 

Indian legends and traditions, and the origin of Indian names. (It is 
not to be forgotten that there are in the South remains of Indian tribes, 
which afford rich fields for investigation. It is expected that material 
assistance will be given in this field by the celebrated expert, Professor 
Putnam.) 

The dialect, habits, and folk-lore of the mountain whites of the Cumber- 
lands and the Alleghanies, including the class sometimes known as the 
“Clay Eaters.” 

The superstitions of all classes, including all “signs” — such as that 
it betokens bad luck to see the new moon for the first time over the left 
shoulder, and good luck to see it over the right shoulder. 

Superstitions and signs relating to planting, harvesting, and crops in 
general. 
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Omens and signs in general, including death signs, moon signs, rain 
signs, sun signs, etc. 

Beliefs in animals which possess mysterious or supernatural qualities, 
such as the deer that can be killed only with a silver bullet. 

Popular stories which attribute personality, power of speech, etc., to ani- 
mals and birds. 

Popular beliefs relating to fire as an instrumentality in warding off evil 
or danger, as when used to charm away birds of evil omen. 

Beliefs relating to peculiar virtues of particular kinds of wood, such as 
that a “battlin’ stick” should be made of sassafras. 

Water-witches, or persons who discover the whereabouts of water under 
the surface of the ground by the use of hazel, peach, or other divining-rods, 
and are employed to select places whereat to dig wells. 

Peculiar customs, ceremonies or observances at births, weddings, deaths, 
funerals, etc. 

Popular stories, as told by the masses, giving, if possible, their supposed 
origin. 

Personal interviews with aged people, especially women, can almost 
always be made to elicit valuable items of folk-lore. With the death of 
every person who lived in the South ten years or more before the Civil 
War there passes beyond reach much that would be of inestimable value to 
the student of folk-lore, and the student of our history proper, as well. 
Will you not kindly interview some of those whom you know, and report 
the results to the undersigned ? 

All contributions from you will be most gratefully received, and proper 
acknowledgment will be made. 

Any other particulars that you may desire regarding the Society and its 
work will be cheerfully furnished, upon application, by either the Perma- 
nent Secretary or the Local Secretary. 

Earnestly hoping for an early response, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Henry M. WI S/ate Secretary. 


It is the desire of Mr. Wiltse to form in Tennessee a regular State organ- 
ization, to be known as the Tennessee Auxiliary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Tue History oF YirppisH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
By Leo Wiener, Instructor in the Slavic language at Harvard Univer- 
sity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. Pp. xv, 402. 

In this remarkable and learned work, Professor Wiener introduces to the 
reader a literature and folk-lore in which America has a considerable share, 
yet which has hitherto remained entirely unknown. Since the frightful and 
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ill-advised persecutions began in 1881 by the Russian government, in contra- 
vention of the liberal policy adopted by the emperor Nicholas I., a great emi- 
gration has flooded the United States with Russian and Polish Jews, of whom 
the city of New York now contains not less than three hundred thousand. 
This population, although settled in Russia, was German by earlier resi- 
dence, language, and ideas. In the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
large number of Jews established themselves in Bohemia, Poland, and 
Russia, whither they were imported with a view to creating an urban pop- 
ulation, the Slavs being essentially agricultural in habit. These German 
immigrants retained their speech and conceptions, but in their separation 
were no longer affected by the currents of German intellectual life, and 
kept up a medizval condition of culture, out of which their German co- 
religionists emerged. Their language was essentially a German dialect, 
founded on the manner of speech prevalent in the region of Frankfurt, the 
centre of Jewish learning. While the language of the folk developed in 
several independent groups, the printed form continued uniform up to the 
nineteenth century, in which it first began to be employed for literary pur- 
poses. Increased by Hebrew and Slavic words, disguised by German 
orthography, the speech assumed a chaotic character, though such confu- 
sion, as the author observes, is common to all tongues in which historical 
continuity has been interrupted. The people speak of their vernacular as 
Jiidisch, of which designation Yiddish is the accepted English corruption. 
The Jews, as Professor Wiener remarks, have been the most important 
element in the dissemination of folk-literature. In relation equally with 
the East and the West, travellers by profession, and addicted to story-tell- 
ing, they appropriated with equal facility the popular narratives of Egypt, 
Spain, Germany, and Russia. Printed literature of Yiddish fiction was 
designed in principal measure for the women, who received no serious 
instruction, and whose minds were in the same condition in the eighteenth 
century as in the fourteenth. “ Time and space are entirely annihilated in 
the folk-lore of the Russian Jews. Here one finds side by side the quaint 
stories of the Talmud, of Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian origin, with the 
Polyphemus myth of the Greeks, the English ‘ Bevys of Hamptoun,’ the 
Arabic ‘ Thousand and One Nights.’ Stories in which half a dozen motives 
from various separate tales have been moulded into one harmonious whole 
jostle with those that show unmistakable signs of venerable antiquity.” 
As varied are the superstitions and rites associated with every act of life, 
in which the ancient Oriental basis is overlaid with the ceremonies of Eu- 
rope. According to popular belief, Elijah frequently descends from his 
heavenly habitation to assist believers in distress ; during the ceremony of 
the circumcision, a chair is set for him to occupy. Moses and David are 
equally active ; the latter presides over a repast at the conclusion of the 
Sabbath. Thus Jewish monotheism has not prevented personages of the 
Bible from elevation into the position of patron saints. As with the mediz- 
val Virgil, the rabbi Maimonides has become an enchanter. The founder 
of the fanatical sect of the Khassidim, Bal-schem-tow, lived only a century 
and a half ago; yet it is now impossible to reconstruct the true career and 
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personality of the pious mystic, whom his adorers revere as a seer and 
miracle-worker, foreseen by prophets and encircled by a nimbus of fire. 

An interesting chapter is given to the folk-song. Polish Jews are essen- 
tially an urban population ; their songs have little to do with nature, and, 
from the position of the Jew in his adopted country, possess no patriotic 
tinge. The oppression and gloom of the intellectual atmosphere gives to 
song a pessimistic character; the passion of love has been so completely 
suppressed by the preference for didactic composition, and the custom of 
youthful marriages, that the word does not exist in the Yiddish vocabulary, 
and was borrowed from the German only about the middle of the century. 
The tribulations of the orphan and the widow, the terror of enforced mili- 
tary service, satire of the fanatical Khassidim, form common themes of the 
folk-song. In the case of Morris Rosenfeld, a poet of the first capacity has 
been wearing out his life in the sweat-shops of New York, of whose horrors 
he has furnished dreadful pictures. 

The rapidity of development of this short-lived literature is illustrated 
by the history of the wedding jester or dadchen. In medieval time the 
function of this personage was to amuse the guests at the wedding, while 
the serious discourses were delivered by the rabbi and the bridegroom, 
In Russia he had come to usurp these functions; but in the fifties it 
occurred to Zunser, then only in his teens, to make the badchen a singer of 
songs. Zunser had talent as a composer, and his words and tunes imme- 
diately became popular in Russia, Galicia, and Roumania ; in a short time 
the former jester became a minstrel, who, if he could, produced original 
compositions of his own. The song-writer who had such an effect on the 
customs of his people now is a printer in New York. 

It is impossible here to follow Professor Wiener through his sketch of 
the rapid evolution of Yiddish literature in its swiftly changing periods. A 
complete bibliography would be enormous, the authors of the present cen- 
tury numbering at least four or five thousand ; but as the works have been 
thrown out with no care for preservation, and disappear with wonderful 
rapidity, completeness in this task is impossible, nor would the undertak- 
ing have interest except for its scientific side. In America, this literature 
is in rapid decay, the solvent of American institutions speedily absorbing 
independent Jewish folk-life, and the theatre, especially, having sunk to 
the lowest level. The patience and learning of Professor Wiener has fur- 
nished, in the form of notes, an abundance of references for the use of any 
one who may desire to make a study of the subject. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to a chrestomathy, from which the 
reader may form some idea of the speech and the compositions for which 
it has furnished a medium. 

W. W. Newell. 


PeasANT Lore FROM GAELIC IRELAND. Collected by Danie, DEENEY. 
London: D. Nutt. 1900. Pp. vii, 80. 


This little book contains a curious gathering of Irish superstitions, and, 
like every gleaning from that inexhaustible source, serves to cast new light 
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on certain points of primitive belief, common in a measure to ancient Eu- 
rope, but which have survived more completely in an isolated country. 
Gaelic peasants, as the collector observes in his preface, are surrounded by 
a region of mystery, peopled with beings divided into good and bad, there 
being no intermediate class. These spiritual personages are continually 
passing and repassing, especially at night ; some of them are evil-disposed, 
and will work harm unless their influence is guarded against by certain 
rules or rites. Some individuals on this earth are supposed to be in com- 
munication with the “bad class” of the mystic world, and in this connec- 
tion red-haired people are especially suspected. In the dark it is neces- 
sary to accompany a friend who may be leaving the house as far as a 
running stream, which acts as a barrier to everything bad. A sick cow is 
supposed to have been “ shot,” and is treated by making the sign of the 
cross on her sides and nostrils, and by measuring with arm from elbow to 


finger-point, proceeding from tail to horns. If the cure is to succeed, the 


third measurement will be the shortest. If the remedy fails, it is necessary 
to give the animal to St. Martin; such a cow so given is consecrated by a 
nick in the ear, and should be killed and eaten at a feast on the eve of the 
saint, it may be years afterwards. In the north of Ireland the usage is not 
so strict, and cows may be seen at fairs whose ears have repeatedly been 
incised and whose value is thereby lowered. Dead relatives are believed 
to spend their nights in their old home, and, since the presence of mortals 
would exclude the ghosts, for this purpose it is usual to retire before 
twelve, to tidy the hearth, and to arrange the stools in a semicircle for the 
guests. After midnight a traveller is in danger of being carried off by the 
“wee folk,” among whom are taken to be the souls of the departed, and 
who at this hour may be encountered marching in procession with music. 
On St. Bridget’s Eve it is customary to bring in St. Bridget’s mantle, which 
is a rag previously placed in a bush outside the house. The formula is: 
“Go ye on your knees, and close ye your eyes, and let Blessed Bridget in.” 
Those within comply with the request, and on the third repetition cry 
out simultaneously, “Come in, come in, and welcome.” A piece of the 
“mantle” is then bestowed on every one of the family, and must be 
kept twelve months for luck. The mashed potatoes, in which a hole has 
been made for the melted butter, are then eaten. The bush in this case 
may be presumed to be holy, seeing that tree worship survives in the honor 
paid to particular bushes looked on as sacred to sheeogs or fairies, and 
which no Irish peasant would destroy or injure. In one case such a “ fairy 
bush” grew in the way of a wall to be built along the shore road in 
Spiddal, county Galway ; no inducements would move the workmen to re- 
move the bush, and it was finally left undisturbed, in a niche made for the 
purpose. The stones of certain cairns are also sacred to the “wee folk,” 
as the fairies are called. The practice of sacrifice to fairies continues in 
force. The first drops of a cow’s milk must be dropped on the ground; 
the smuggler gives the fairies the first and best part of his liquor, and failure 
in such present is sure to be followed by disaster, while in case of a proper 
offering he will be warned against the approach of the revenue officers. 
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The cake must be nipped before stowing away in the cupboard, a usage 
kept up with no comprehension of its origin. On St. Martin’s Eve the 
blood of three cocks must be drawn, an act performed in every Gaelic 
household. This is sprinkled about the house, and a little daubed on the 
forehead of every member of the family. Salt is regarded as prophylactic 
against evil, and is eaten before going to a funeral, whither a little salt 
should be taken in the pocket. If milk is to be given away, salt must be 
put in it. Belief in the evil eye is in full vigor, When a ploughman 
reaches the end of a field, if he observes any person to whom he desires to 
speak, he must not allow the horses to stand until he has turned their faces 
toward the other end, so that the tails are presented to the person; in 
this position they will be safe. If in driving any animal to market, a per- 
son is encountered, who does not “bless” them, it is necessary to say, 
before the person passes on, “God bless your heart, your eye, and my 
share ;” the evil eye cannot then “blink” the animals. If the blinker 
has looked on the beast, the latter must be struck three times with “the 
tail of your coat,” next the ground. In travelling at night, it is wise to 
tread in the tracks of horses, for the path is secure from harm. If milk 
is given from the dairy, the receiver,must bless the milk and the cow. 
Manure must not be removed after sunset, nor ashes put out on New 
Year’s Day. On New Year’s Eve, water for domestic use must be made 
ready before dark. Injury from a spirit may be received in the form of 
a blow from an invisible hand. 

In presenting these extracts from a brief but amazing picture of Irish 
peasant life, it may be asked what comments would be made if such wild 
and ancient superstitions had been obtained from negroes in the Southern 
States of the Union? Yet at no remote day the rural life of England 
would have presented beliefs as strange. 


PopuLarR STUDIES IN MyTHOLOGY, ROMANCE, AND FoLkK-Lore. London: 

D. Nutt. 1899-1900. Nos. 1-6. 

Under this head the firm of David Nutt is publishing a series of little 
pamphlets, issued at the price of sixpence each, intended to furnish read- 
ers with sketches of the subjects to which they relate, and provided with 
suitable bibliographic information. 

No. 1 offers an account of “ The Influence of Celtic upon Medieval 
Romance,” by Alfred Nutt. The writer considers that the “matter of 
Britain,” including especially Arthurian story, derives its “ circumstance, 
form, and animating spirit ” from the older Celtic traditions, which are best 
represented by the extant remains of Irish legend. His view is that the 
romantic spirit, as we now understand the term, is especially of Celtic 
origin. As to the disputed point of Welsh or Breton sources for French 
romances, he considers that the evidence furnished by proper names favors 
derivation from both sources, orally through Bretons, and in a written form 
from Welshmen. 

No. 2, called “ Folk-lore: what is it? and what is the good of it?” is an 
admirable paper, in the form of an address by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, 
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President of the Folk-Lore Society for 1899. The writer defines folk-lore 
as the science of tradition ; its problem is therefore to determine the laws 
by which tradition is determined. For example, the passing of a babe 
through a young ash tree, split for the purpose, and afterwards bound up, 
js still in country places a common remedy for hernia, it being believed 
that the health of the child is bound up with the life of the tree. This 
yery ancient remedy Mr. Hartland explains as connected with the prim- 
itive idea that union with a god, in this case the tree-god, is effected 
so long as any object associated with the person remains in touch with the 
deity. For a similar reason pins are cast into wishing-wells, or shreds 
of garments suspended on the bushes which overhang these, and which 
once were considered as sacred. So again it is possible for a witch to con- 
jure any one by obtaining possession of objects belonging to him. In this 
manner Mr. Hartland shows that the most absurd superstitions are not 
arbitrary, but the logical result of principles accepted by people in a state 
of savagery. The importance of comprehending the ideas of races in a 
backward condition of culture is exhibited in the contrast of the treatment 
of India and Ireland; the disaffection of the latter country is due toa 


course of government which has constituted the most pernicious tyranny, 


yet which was pursued with good intentions, as the result of complete mis- 
conception of the social state and legal usages of a race which maintained 
ancient customs out of touch with the more advanced civilization of Great 
Britain. As regards missionary effort, also, the writer points out the ab- 
surdity of remaining in complete and wilful ignorance of the true character 
of the culture which is to be improved. 

No. 3, “Ossian and the Ossianic Literature,” by Alfred Nutt, furnishes 
an account of the Irish material connected with the name of Oisin (in Eng- 
lish spelling, Ossian). This he divides into three classes of texts, the second 
being truly medizval, while the first antedates that period, and the third is 
relatively modern. In spite of differences of style, a singular uniformity is 
exhibited in the literature, the ideas of modern compositions being some- 
times identical with those appearing in texts a thousand years older. The 
most ancient texts, of very limited compass, are wildly mythical. These form 
only a small part of Irish fiction in their time ; but in the middle age Ossi- 
anic story comes to be preponderant. In the later tales Ossian is turned 
into a reckless pagan. Mr. Nutt questions whether this character may not 
be a survival. The recent fictions exhibit elements obviously derived ulti- 
mately from French romance. Up to the fifteenth century, Ireland and 
the Scottish Highlands formed one literary domain, so that controversy 
regarding the place of origin has no point. Macpherson’s Ossian, it should 
be understood, is as much his own composition as was the Paradise Lost of 
Milton. 

In No. 4, “King Arthur and his Knights,” Jessie L. Weston (translator 
of the Parzival of Wolfram of Eschenbach) mentions the chief medizval 
works of the cycle, and gives opinions in regard to the evolution of the 
romances, which cannot here be critically considered. 

No. 5, “The Popular Poetry of the Finns,” by C. J. Billson, supplies 
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explanations regarding the vast mass of poetry traditionally current in 
Finland. Of Loénnrot’s three collections, the Kalevala has found world- 
wide acceptance ; but this epic narrative was a reconstruction of Lénnrot 
himself, who cast into a continuous series disconnected lays. In some 
portions of the recast, however, the original episodes are closely followed. 
The other collections, Loitsurunoja, or magic songs, and Kanteletar, or lyric 
and ballad verse, are also considered. 

In No. 6, Alfred Nutt examines “ The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare.” 
The poet derived his ideas concerning fairy lore in part from the popular 
ideas of Englishmen in his own day, in part from earlier romantic litera- 
ture. Mr. Nutt considers these two modes of representation to have ori- 
ginally depended on the same source, namely, the peasant’s belief in natural 
powers which he was in the habit of placating by traditional rites. The 
picture of a fairy realm reproducing the external aspect of a medizval court 
was borrowed from French fiction similar to that of Huon of Bordeaux; 
Mr. Nutt points out that to a certain degree Irish fairy mythology was 
similar. The superior part which fairy lore continued to play in English 
literature as compared with continental is explained by the popularity of 
Arthurian romances in the island where Arthur was at home. 

The foregoing remarks will be sufficient to show that in this series of 
little treatises we have a collection of papers which may be bound together, 
and which ought to be found in all well-appointed libraries, as a convenient 
introduction to a number of subjects respecting which correct information 
is not easily accessible. 


Wyanpot Foik-Lore. By WILLIAM ELsEy CONNELLEY. Topeka, Kans. : 
Crane & Co. 1899. Pp. 116. 


This treatise includes the matter already printed in the writer’s contribu- 
tion to this Journal (vol. xii. 1899, pp. 116-125). Prefixed to myths and 
stories collected by Mr. Connelley are notes on the history, government, 
and religion of the tribe, including some mention of the gentes, marriage 
laws, and councils. At the present time, we are told, marriage restriction 


‘applies only to union of men and women of the same clan, and this is 


going out of use. The Wyandots are now farmers in Missouri near Seneca, 
maintaining schools for their children, and keeping thcir land in a good 
state of cultivation. Mr. Connelley announces a more extensive work to 
contain existing folk-lore, an account of the organization and government, 
and a full vocabulary of the language. 
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